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Too many fishing books have been written, but I don't 
intend to make this a treatise on fishing generally, 
but to confine it to Exmoor. 

1 have read many books on the staghunting, 
but none about the fishing. One of the last ** Devon 
and Somerset" hunting books, excellently written by 
the present Secretary of the hunt and admirably 
got up, was all about the ** great hounds." It is 
this expression which induced me to write about 
the ** little trout." I admit the descent from Exmoor 
red deer hunting and great hounds to fishing and 
very small fish is a steep one. 

If I intended to fish much more for these 
Devonshire trout I fear I might be selfish and give 
no **tips" away, but I am getting old. I must 
apologise for the continual use of the personal pro- 
noun in this book, but a fisherman who has to tell 
of his own experience cannot help this. 



I began fishing on Exmoor in 1861, even before 
Lorna Doone turned up, and I have done so for a 
longer or a shorter period in nearly every year ever 
since. 

Many of my friends have been asked to supply 
me with some ** fishing stories," provided each one 
was accompanied by a ** Statutory Declaration." 
They have all failed me, but it cannot be that my 
proviso has checked them. My experience as a 
barrister frequently points the other way. 

May my readers believe me, and my book be 

of use to some of them. 

C. F. W. 

Temple^ igoj. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WAYS AND THE WATERS 

The Rrst thing a fisherman wants to know when 
M J. he comes to a place is, where he is to fish and how 
he is to get there, so I will deal with this in my 
first chapter, taking Lynton or Lynmouth as my 
starting point, I can't say as my centre, for these 
places being on the sea coast are naturally at the 
edge, or on the north line, of the fishing district. 
I shall try not to go further from my base than 
places which can be worked in a day's excursion 
from it. 

The river Lyn, with its small tributaries which 
take their birth from Exmoor, will thus comprise 
nearly all my area, though I shall include the upper 
waters of that excellent trout stream the Barle, from 
Lanacre Bridge through Simonsbath up to Pinkery 
Pond, as coming within it. The Exe, taking Exford 
as the nearest fishing station, I will not include : — 
first, because I consider it too remote from Lynton, 
and secondly, because, though I have had forty years' 
experience of the Lyn and Barle, I have never once 
fished in it. Therefore, though my general experience 
of the fishing on the moor which takes its name 
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from it, may be of some use to my brethren, yet 
I can tell them nothing of the ways and windings 
of the river Exe itself, which, though it rises on 
the moor, hardly becomes a decent fishing stream 
until Exmoor proper has been left behind. 

In regard to the Lyn, I think I may say I know 
every pool of it ; but I certainly have no intention 
of trying to take my readers through them all one 
by one as we come to them. As to the general 
characteristics of it, like most other, and more es- 
pecially mountain and moorland streams, the fishing 
depends altogether on the state of its waters, which 
vary from the hopeless drought of a dry summer to 
the raging torrent of continuous rains. How to fish 
in these two extremes of water, and in the happy 
medium between the two, I will try to tell in other 
chapters. In this one I will walk up the river with 
you from the sea to its various sources. 

You can stay at Lynton or Lynmouth, as you 
please. It depends on whether you like to sleep 
in the valley and be lulled to rest by the murmur 
of salt and fresh waters, or whether you prefer the 
fresh air on the top of the hill. In days gone by 
I used to find the latter a bit trying, when, after a 
day's fishing tramp of twenty miles more or less, 
I arrived dead tired at Lynmouth, and had before 
me the steeps of Lynton Hill to negotiate, when 
my creel became a veritable last straw ; but now 
the Lift or Cliff Railway, thanks to Sir George 
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Newnes, has cured this. So stay where you like : 
at Lynmouth you can watch the conditions of the 
river under your nose, and at Lynton you have 
better air to sleep in. There are excellent quarters, 
hotels and lodgings, in each place. This is not a 
guide book to advertise 'hotels, moreover you will 
find it difficult to go wrong. At Lynton for hotels 
you have the Castle, the Valley of Rocks, and Lynton 
Cottage, and at Lynmouth, the Lyndale, the Lyn 
Valley, and that excellently managed house, the Tors 
Hotel, besides in both places many other smaller 
establishments. 

Before we start I should say shortly that nearly 
the whole of the Lyn fishing (the exceptions I shall 
allude to later) is covered by fishing tickets issued 
by an association of the proprietors, which can be 
obtained at the Post Offices at Lynton, Lynmouth, 
or Brendon.""' 

And recently the Taw and Torridge Conservancy 
Board have imposed a licence duty on each trout 
rod of IS. a day or 5s. for the season. A salmon 
licence is half-a-guinea for the season. The tickets 
are issued subject to certain necessary rules and 
regulations. 

Starting from the beach at Lynmouth, through 
the rough stones of which the Lyn finds its way 

*The fees upon which tickets are granted are for : 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

One Day ..026 per rod One Month i i o per rod 

One Week 076,, ,, Season ..220,,,, 
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to the sea, the first object which catches our eyes 
near low water mark is the salmon weir. This is 
placed on the right bank of the stream and has 
existed for a great number of years, though the 
disused weir between the left bank and the end of 
the Esplanade is an older one sti)l. 

The present weir is rented from the lord of th'e 
manor by the proprietors of the Lyndale Hotel and 
the catches vary a good deal, but there are always 
salmon and peal waiting in the bay for a flood to 
take them up stream, and at times very good hauls 
are made. Perhaps I had better say here that 
whenever I talk of the right or left bank of a stream, 
I shall refer to the proper right and left banks,' 
namely, as if we were walking downwards with the 
flow of the water, the direction a good trout fisher 
never walks if he can help it. 

Up through the village of Lynmouth, there used 
to be, and are now, some very pretty lying 
places for peal in shallow pools and stickles — where 
one caught them bright as new shillings and with 
sea lice on them, fresh up from the sea. At spring 
tides the salt water flows up as far as the road 
bridge by the Lyndale Hotel and higher, and the 
fishing up to this point, only two or three hundred 
yards in length, which undoubtedly is the pick of 
the peal fishing in the river, is now generally let 
separately, and therefore is not available for ordinary 
ticket holders. How many of these game fish have 
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I not secured in this piece of water, and in the next 
half mile up above the bridge through the Tors; but 
this bit of fishing is not what it was. The Tors 
which were once inhabited chiefly by mules and 
walnut trees, are now full of villa residences and tidy 
little lodging houses, and contain better resting 
places for *' humans** than for fish, for all the old 
pet pools, together with the whole bed of the river, 
have been altered by debris and rubbish. However, 
after a flood no doubt fish can be caught there 
still. 

Next we come to the small row of cottages on 
the left bank called Middleham, and from there 
right up to Vellacott*s Pool for nearly a mile the 
river is open, flowing amongst boulders, with splendid 
looking trout water, but with no deep pools, and, 
I am sorry to say, damaged to some extent by the 
Electric Light Works. However, in May and 
June there is good sport with the fly on this reach, 
though later on in August and September it is not 
of much use. 

We now approach a narrow gorge at the entrance 
of which stands the celebrated, or I fear perhaps 
I ought to say notorious, Vellacott's Pool, for its 
name is more associated with illegal than legal 
fishing. Get to it on the left bank either by walking 
all the way up the river on that ^ide, which is a 
little difficult for old gentlemen, or descend to 
it by a steep track from the Watersmeet Road. 
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It really is a splendid pool and has always struck 
me as being about the only one on the river where 
there is a clear cast for a salmon fly. A friend of 
mine tried it often with no success ; in fact I don't 
believe a salmon has ever yet been caught fairly 
with the fly in the Lyn, though I do remember a 
certain gentleman who fished in Ramsay Pool, higher 
up the river, with a bunch of worms and plenty 
of lead at the end of his line and a couple of salmon 
flies at intervals of about a foot above it, and these 
were said now and then to have hooked fish, but 
I am almost certain that the flies took the salmon 
and not the salmon the flies, well knowing as I do 
the spot off the corner of a rock in the rough water 
where the line containing this mixed fare was sunk. 
As to Vellacott*s Pool I hope the reader will go 
and see it for himself. There is a narrow but deep 
torrent of water, rushing between rocks into the 
deep spreading pool below, down under the edge 
of a flat shelf of rock on the left bank. At the 
head of this gut of tumbling water is the fall, which 
in a heavy flood gives the salmon pause in his 
ascent, and the result is that scores of fish, working 
up through the long wished and waited for spate, 
lie almost as thick as herrings in a tub below their 
first check. In this narrow piece of water for many 
years the salmon were mercilessly ** snatched" or 
** stroke-hauled:" a dozen and more rods or rather 
poles, at first with a single hook with an apology 
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for a worm upon it heavily leaded, then in a more 
barefaced way with larger hooks, and sometimes 
even triangles, with heavier lead and with no worm 
at all, being worked up and down and across. All 
Lynmouth village, and, alas, some of the visitors, 
went mad over the ** sport" and a fair amount of 
money was made out of the sale of the fish, but, 
thank goodness, after a long period of lawlessness, 
and certain feeble efforts now and again made by 
the Taw and Torridge Conservators, the inhabitants 
themselves came to the rescue and saw that they 
were killing the goose with the golden eggs, and 
that the Lyn was becoming a byword for poaching 
from which respectable fishermen held aloof. So 
the thing, at all events in the open and wholesale 
way stopped, and of late years owing to an excellent 
combination of the riparian owners, headed by Mr. 
E. B. Jeune, of Lynmouth Manor House, the river has 
got back its lost reputation. About worm fishing for 
salmon in the Lyn river I shall have more to say in 
a subsequent chapter. 

Vellacott's Pool had become such a sink of ini- 
quity that the humble legitimate fisherman was afraid 
to be seen there ; but there is a black hole to the 
left of the tumble of the fall under an overhanging 
rock, where, after a little careful manoeuvring, you 
can get your bait to rest, and it is very likely to 
be taken by a peal or even a salmon if there are any 
about. 
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Now we come to a narrow gorge full of tumbling 
waters and deep pools, and the rocks are large and 
at places very difficult to negotiate ; in fact, on the 
left bank it is a nasty job even for the young 
and active, one spot not far up being called ** bad 
place " for this reason. There is no doubt the 
fisherman should get on to the right bank after 
Vellacott's Pool, and the worst .is he can't do this 
dry-footed except when the river is very low indeed 
unless he goes all the way back to the wooden 
bridge. 

The best plan is to fish from Middleham up to 
Vellacott's on the left bank in the morning, and 
then after lunch go back, cross the river and walk 
up the path till you get above the place where you 
left off on the opposite bank; get down to the river 
when you like and where you can and fish up to 
Watersmeet. If you fish carefully, and in fact if you 
only fish in the likely looking places, it will be a 
good day's work for you, chiefly owing to the diffi- 
culty in getting along amongst the rocks. I would 
not do it, fishing all the water, now I am getting 
old, if you paid me a large sum, though I often used 
to, and can recall many a day in July and August in 
this gorge, steering my rod and line through trees 
and rocks, walking, crawling, and sliding, with per- 
spiration streaming from every pore and enveloped 
in a cloud of torturing flies or midges. But every 
fisherman suffers these things, and is quite ready 
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to go through them all again the next day if he 
can only secure a dish of fish. 

You will pass in turn several well-known salmon 
pools, I mean pools where salmon rest in their 
course up stream, such as Peal Pool, Black Pool, 
Ramsay Pool, and Cataract or Furze Pool, and with 
these I will deal when I come to talk of salmon 
fishing. The last of these, just above the stone 
bridge at Watersmeet, is perhaps the nicest and 
easiest to fish ; and last of all there is the deep pool 
under the wooden foot bridge three hundred yards 
higher up, which I don't advise the fisherman to 
trouble much about, as salmon are very rarely 
caught in it, and even if one is hooked, it is a 
terribly difficult place to land him. 

In the sixties a well-known actor, who was very 
fond of salmon fishing in the Lyn, got hold of a 
monster in this pool said to have weighed 40 lb, 
and I believe nearly died of exhaustion. All day 
long messengers were going to and from Lynmouth 
telling the latest stages of the struggle. It was a 
regular case of **pull salmon, pull actor," and as the 
shades of evening were falling the salmon, helped 
by the wooden bridge and no doubt the devil, left 
the actor all alone upon the rocks. How many of 
us fishermen well know what he felt when that line 
suddenly went slack, and perhaps we can almost 
guess some of the words he used. May you, my 
brother angler, feel happier when you go home 
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from this spot after a good day. Get up to the 
carriage road above the left bank as quickly as 
you can and walk or drive back to Lynmouth. 

At Watersmeet the Combe Park water joins 
the main stream ; but for the present we will con- 
tinue up the latter and take our next piece of fishing 
between Watersmeet and Brendon. In this stretch 
also the right bank is the better one to follow. 
Around Watersmeet and just above it the river 
flows in stickles and shallow pools till we come to 
Limekiln Pool, where many a salmon has been 
caught, Stag Pool and Island Pool, both very deep 
ones, the latter excellent for bathing just out of 
sight of the path. After this tha stream comes 
along fairly shallow through the ^^ods and there 
is excellent fly water especially ap^Slor Crook Pool, 
which you cannot mistake froq^ts shape, and from 
this we go on another three qifSrters of a mile 
through a beautiful piece of fishing scenery and 
open water called Willsham Plains till we get to 
trees and rocks again and to the foot of the far- 
famed Long Pool. 

Here I have seen more salmon caught fairly than 
perhaps in any other pool on the river, both in the 
long stretch of deep still water at the lower part 
and also under the fall at the top. Once this fall 
formed a barrier to the salmon which few could 
surmount ; but some years ago the rock was blown 
up and the passage made comparatively easy, which 
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has not been considered an unmixed blessing as 
far as the trout fishing up above it is concerned, 
and as the Lyn can never rank as a proper 
sahnon river, and the salmon above this point are 
generally very black, I think on the whole I agree 
with the grumblers. 

The time varies in which the salmon can get up 
as far as Long Pool (about five miles from the sea), 
after a big flood ; in August they can do it perhaps 
in four or five days, but at the end of September 
and in October, when they are not nearly as 
strong and lusty as they are earlier in the season, 
I think they would take nearly a fortnight, and so 
have time to lose much of their brightness in the 
fresh water. Above Long Pool there is good 
salmon and trout fishing up to Rockford, the chief 
pools being Upper Black Pool, where I caught my 
first salmon, weighing 13 lb, in the year 1868, 
and Ash Pool, the former, I think, being the deepest 
pool on the whole river, and a dark forbidding 
looking pit. 

At Rockford, across the wooden foot bridge, is a 
comfortable little inn, where you can get an excellent 
lunch or tea, and if you want to stay there, good 
sleeping accommodation also. 

And that reminds me that if you do not care to 
walk the whole way from Lynmouth and back, 
your best way to do this bit of fishing is to take 
a trap to Watersmeet, and then send it on by 
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road to meet you at this Rockford Inn, and drive 
home after you have finished fishing either over the 
hill by Brendon Church and Combe Park, or up 
the river through Brendon village and then to the 
left, a steep climb into the Minehead road, and 
finally down Countisbury Hill. The first way would 
be rather the better of the two if the weather turned 
out rough and rainy. If you like walking best, 
go back again by the river path and give some of 
those big fish which you only rose in the morning 
a chance of being more greedy at tea time. 

Also, if you have time, you can fish up another 

mile of river into and through the village of Brendon 

t 

before you stop. Here also is another very comfort- 
able hotel, the Staghunter's Inn, and several good 
lodging houses and a Post Office. I used to find 
the bit of trout fishing close into the village itself 
good, as the banks are very high in one part with 
hedges on top of them ; and it can only be fished 
properly by getting a bit wet, which once I did not 
mind doing so much as most other people did. 
There is a very nice pool in the middle of the 
village just at the back of the present Post Office. 
In the old days a wooden foot bridge crossed this 
pool to the opposite meadow, and under the hedge 
on the far bank I have seen many peal lying, and 
caught them too after dark with a white moth or 
other fly, and I have often too seen salmon in 
the deep centre part of the pool, but these same 
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salmon never stayed there long and I don't think 
gfot further up the stream. The thing- was too 
tempting after the simple villager had been taught 
the mysteries of the ** snatch." Now these days 
have passed, and the breaking of a dam up above 
and an accumulation of cast away pots and pans, 
have, to a great extent, spoilt the pool, and I hear 
the most successful lure is a well baited night line 
which rather scores off the many visitors who are 
continually flogging this tempting piece of water. 

To fish the water above Brendon it is best to 
drive by way of Countisbury or Watersmeet to the 
Staghunter*s Inn and put your carriage up there, 
and either walk back to it by the road when you 
have had enough fishing, or order your driver to 
come and pick you up at a fixed time at Southern 
Wood or Malmsmead, at which latter place you can 
get an excellent tea at what was once called a farm 
house, but which now, all on account of **Lorna 
Doone," certainly ranks as a restaurant. '* Worse 
luck " says the quiet and retiring fisherman, but 
**good luck" says the farmer, and I don't blame 
him in the reaping of his varied harvest. 

Drive home by way of Oare, Cosgate and 
Countisbury. 

The two miles of meadow fishing above Brendon 
stone bridge and the blacksmith's forge I used 
always to consider the best bit of trout fishing in 
the river, the water is better and the fish run to a 
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better average in size. It was excellent once, and 
I have caught some of my best baskets there ; then 
came a very bad period of netting and other kinds 
of poaching, but now it has much improved again, 
and in the spring and early summer, and later too, 
with the water in good condition, fish it carefully 
and you ought to do well. The right bank is the 
best to fish from, and the stream is still too large, 
except in times of drought, to cross dryshod, unless 
you go in for high boots. There are one or two 
deep pools when you get up near the lodging house 
at Southern Wood and under Ashton Farm, but here 
to my mind the fishing falls off again a little and is 
not so good as from the meadows down below. 
Next you reach a little wooden foot bridge, and 
you find yourself in a fine bit of scenery, as you 
walk up on your left, wild, high, almost perpendicular 
hills composed of a mixture of broken up rocks or 
shale, oak scrub, bracken and heather, and crossed 
and re-crossed by zigzag sheep tracks and now and 
then a disused footpath, while on your ^right just 
across the carriage road an oak wood slopes up the 
hill to the bare ** Southern Ball" high up on the 
top. For three quarters of a mile up from here, 
to where the Badgworthy and Oare waters meet, 
from every point of view, and especially from the 
fisherman's, is the prettiest piece of river that ever 
you would wish to meet with, and a chosen haunt 
of salmon, peal and trout. You can start fishing 
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either on the right or left bank (crossing by the 
wooden bridge), but if you go up the former you 
will come to the end of the Association fishing on 
that side at the first small enclosure, the hedge of 
which overhangs the stream ; and above this that 
bank is private and preserved. On the opposite bank 
though, where the road soon comes close to the 
water, no one will interfere with you, and you can 
fish up to the hedge where the road takes a sharp 
turn to the right to Malmsmead, close by. I ought 
to tell you that this last bit of water is rather 
trying on a rough day, as the wind between the 
hills tears up or down stream as the case may be, 
and gives the unhappy angler, his rod and his 
tackle a real nasty time. 

Then the only consolation left is a snug tea at 
Malmsmead and a comfortable drive home, which 
will not be comfortable over the exposed moor 
unless you put into your carriage in the morning 
a good thick coat, in fact, my strong advice is, 
always have one ready even on a summer's day to 
drive over the high moorland roads, especially after 
the heat of a day's fishing. You will certainly 
want it. 

I should say that in this neighbourhood you can 
get comfortable lodgings at Malmsmead : the old 
Parsonage Farm, or at at farm called Kemps, just 
beyond Oare Church. 

Now we come to the renowned Badgworthy 
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Valley, and to do your day's fishing there you must 
make Malmsmead your starting point, and get to 
it in the morning, either by taking a carriage again, 
or by coming up to Cosgate by the Minehead 
coach leaving Lynmouth about 9.30. When you 
get down from the coach, go through the iron gate 
to the right just beyond the little lodge, and bear 
leftward along the brow of the hill till you come 
to another gate at the top end of a grass track 
slanting down the hill, which will bring you to a log 
over the stream, and a track up through Parsonage 
Farm to the road just opposite the new Parsonage 
at Oare ; then your best way is, avoiding Malms- 
mead, about two hundred yards further on, to go 
through the gate first to the right of the garden 
enclosure, across a field, through a short wood and 
on through some pretty park -like fields with the 
river on your right till you come to the so-called 
**Lorna's Bower." This is a very prosaic looking 
cottage farm that used once to be called ** Cloud." 
Lorna isn*t there, and I don*t think ever was, but 
a nice old lady now is, who will yarn to you for 
hours together, give you plenty of ginger beer or 
tea of the best quality, and ask you to write your 
name in her visitors* book. 

You can start your fishing, if you like, in the few 
meadows you have just passed through, but though 
there is some nice water, and you can get your fly 
on to it comfortably here and there, most of it is 
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heavily bushed, and so rather difficult ; and as you 
have the whole of the Badgworthy Valley before 
you, it's hardly worth your while tiring yourself over 
it. And here I should say that the right bank 
of the river up from Malmsmead belongs to Mr. 
Nicholas Snow, and does not come into the landlords' 
association which has been referred to. Mr. Snow, 
however, generously throws this open to fishermen 
either by granting leave himself or sometimes on 
payment of a small fee to a tenant at Malmsmead. 
I should advise your fishing Badgworthy armed with 
tickets for both banks, as you may want to cross 
and re-cross ; but be very careful if you fish Mr. 
Snow's side of the river opposite to Badgworthy 
Wood and above it on the edge of his well known 
** Deer Park." I should strongly advise the fisher- 
man to stick to the bank tight, for if he takes to 
strolling inland, or up the hill away from the river 
water, he may get into some other water which 
would be very hot indeed ! 

In fact, before fishing the right-hand bank here 
at all, it would be well to ascertain the landlord's 
latest wishes about it. There is a beautiful bit of 
water up from the farm at Cloud, but it's not so 
easy to catch fish in as it used to be in the old 
days before all the tourists came to look for John 
Ridd's ** water-slide." Up to Badgworthy Wood one 
bank is as good as the other to fish from, and you 
can fish it carefully if you like ; but every fisher who 
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follows you upon the water will have a good view 
of you for nearly three quarters of a mile ahead of 
him, and if he is a shrewd gentleman and at all 
wily, he will probably slip by you and begin well 
in front of you above the wood, and later on you 
will wonder why the trout don't rise as well 
as you expected in very likely water ; and then you 
will come across recent footprints in soft and sandy 
places and see splash ings on the rocks, and you will 
suddenly say ** Why somebody must have been 
fishing here lately ! " 

No, if you are early on the scene, and are pretty 
sure you are the first, do, as I have usually done 
when I have made some of my best baskets, get 
away up round the corner on the far side of the 
wood and begin fishing from the right bank of the 
stream (you can*t fish from the left bank here as 
there is a wall and a high bank up to the path 
above), and then fish on up stream steadily as far 
as you can, and if there's a fairly full river with a 
tinge of peat, dark or light, in it, you will have a 
full day's work ; and plenty of rises, at all events 
during some part of it, unless the trout are behaving 
very badly indeed. 

Besides the main Badgworthy stream there are 
two or three small burns which flow into it, one in 
Badgworthy Wood, down Lankcombe, where the 
celebrated water slide, or rather a very poor imita- 
tion of it, is found ; another coming in by the 
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Doone Valley, and a third, the largest of all, called 
the Trout Hill, or lloecombe water (on the same 
side of the river) about a mile higher up. All these 
little streams have been full of trout ; but constant 
worming by the locals has, I fear, very considerably 
depleted them. They are worth trying with a worm 
in heavy floods, but run almost dry in a drought, 
and so, alas, give fine opportunities for what is 
called ** groping." 

We will now come back to Malmsmead and to 
the spot just below it, where the Badgworthy water 
joins the Lyn, and explore the best trout fishing 
on this part of Exmoor, I mean the Oare Water 
with Weir Water and Chalk Water flowing into it 
about two miles higher up. 

But I must say first that all this is private water 
belonging to Mr. Snow, and before fishing it you 
must get leave from him. 

Talking of asking leave to fish, I must, as a 
fisherman, comment on a somewhat extraordinary 
proposition put forward in a short article about 
fishing in the guide book of a place not a thousand 
miles from Exmoor. The writer takes up nearly a 
quarter of the whole of the article in preaching to 
fishermen upon their bad manners (manners which he 
says are peculiar to them) in daring **as complete 
strangers to ask the local landowner for a day or 
even a week's fishing." Then he says ** I never 
heard of anyone asking for a day*s shooting in 
another man's coverts." 
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Now I am quite sure that this gentleman, whom 
I know as a genuine lover of sport, will, on 
consideration, agree with me that fishing in a 
moorland stream and shooting pheasants in a covert 
are totally different things, and I do not think he 
ought to have put them in the same category. 

Thank goodness my old friend. Sir Frederic 
Knight, did not take the above-mentioned view when 
I first, as a ** complete stranger," asked his leave at 
Simonsbath, but for years afterwards, and sometimes 
without being asked, he sent me a yearly ticket, and 
went out of his way to be hospitable to me ; and 
that best of sportsmen, Mr. Nicholas Snow, has 
always extended to me the same generosity. 

But the funny part of it is that immediately 
under this tirade against the ** manners peculiar to 
fishermen " in asking leave to fish upon private 
waters, there is a sort of postscript, written, I 
presume, by the editor of the hand book, as 
follows: — ** There is not abundant trout fishing in 
the immediate vicinity. It is possible to obtain per- 
mission for the Horner Water near Porlock through 
the courtesy of Sir Thomas Acland. Application for 
tickets should be made through his agent. Permission 
may be obtained also to fish the Oare and Badgworthy 
waters from the (sic) farmers in the locality." 

Alas, poor thick-skinned angler, you are first 
lectured for your bad manners in asking, and then 
told to ask ! 
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I am glad to say that the same courtesy as Sir 
Thomas Acland*s is exercised in many other parts, 
besides which any decent fisherman would quite 
understand a polite refusal. A fisherman should also 
use discretion in asking, and never do so when he 
knows the water is most strictly preserved and that 
he is certain to get only one answer to his request. 
Mr. Snow, though he naturally does not want 
Dick, Tom and Harry over-running his streams, is 
liberal in giving permission to fly-fish on part of 
his water. Other parts such as Chalk Water he 
reserves for himself and some of his most intimate 
friends. Anyhow, I will describe his Oare fishing 
in case any of my readers has the luck to throw 
a fly there. 

Beginning at the junction of the two streams, 
you keep on the right bank through meadows for 
about three quarters of a mile up to the stone bridge 
at Oare. This bit of fishing is called the Parsonage 
Water, and is very **trouty" and full of good runs 
and pools, and though there are a few bushes about, 
there is not much to stop your covering it all with 
your fly. It wants careful fishing to keep out of 
sight in places, as here and there the banks are 
high over some of the best water. 

When you come up to the stone bridge walk on 
to the road just opposite the entrance to Oare House, 
turn down to the right to the bridge and go into 
the gate on your left just before it. Here you are 
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on the stream again and can fish on for a mile more 
through meadows, but though the fishing here, if 
you get your line in, is excellent, it is much more 
difficult after the first two or three hundred yards, 
as at places the stream is much overgrown and the 
banks are high. At the end of the meadows though, 
it gets open on the road side, and if you are going 
to have a day on Weir or Chalk waters, ifc's a good 
plan to walk up by the road from Oare Church and 
begin at this spot. In days past I have over and 
over again done this, and was disappointed if I did 
not get from a dozen to twenty trout before I got 
up . to the junction of the two moorland streams at 
Oareford, and the fish I caught in this bit were 
generally a finer lot in size and condition than those 
1 caught during the rest of the day. I almost always 
too got three or four decent trout or more at the 
shallow little pool at the junction, but it's not so 
easy to do so now. 

« 

We now come to Weir and Chalk waters, the 
former straight in front and the latter coming down 
under the stone bridge on the right. The water 
in them is quite different in colour, as you can see 
even when it is quite low. Chalk always has 
a brown peaty tinge and Weir has not. When they 
come down thick and heavy after a flood one is 
red (the same colour as the Badgworthy water) 
and the other is light brown or **kharki" colour. 
Chalk, as far as number of fish go and easiness to 
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fish, is about the best stream on Exmoor, in fact 
it has been called the ladies* stream ; thoug-h I don't 
see why one sex should not be as good at wielding 
a nine foot fly rod as the other when the river is 
in prime condition. I remember a sportswoman who 
used to ride out on her pony from Porlock to fish 
this stream, knowingly choosing her day, and who 
sometimes secured her three to four score of trout. 

On Weir the fish were a trifle larger, perhaps I 
should say longer, but not quite so plentiful. I say 
vserey because now at all events above Weir Wood 
they are certainly fiot nearly so plentiful, and rumour 
talks of **wormers" and **gropers" coming down 
across the Porlock and Exford Road. Fishing these 
streams as often as I have done, I am able to speak 
with confidence as to any scarcity of fish where 
there ought to be plenty. 

There have been a good many dry seasons lately 
which, with the crowd of visitors at hotels and 
lodging houses asking for trout for their breakfasts, 
make a good time for poachers. Moreover Weir 
Water has the disadvantage of belonging to different 
owners on its two banks. It is an excellent little 
stream though in spite of all, and even if on Weir 
or Chalk, you have an indifferent day as far as fish 
go, you have real typical Exmoor scenery, and to 
my mind very much better than what you get on 
the comparatively bleak hill tops, which you look 
up at all round you from the softer beauties of the 
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stream and combe along your path. You are now 
too in most classic ground as regards the stag- 
hunting, and most of the best moorland runs cross 
Weir or Chalk at one point or another. For fishing 
Weir you want a west wind, and a north-west wind 
is best for Chalk, and for the matter of that, for the 
upper part of Weir too. But do you fish the lower 
part of Weir water carefully, for just above the 
junction there is a sort of miniature gorge full of 
splendid little pools. Here you must keep down 
as close to the water as you can, and not mind at 
times getting a little damp up to your ankles, for 
if ** the arms and the man " appear on the top of 
the rocky bank against the sky, the man would do 
no more harm to his chances of catching fish if he 
were to throw half a brick into the pool below him, 
unless the water happened to be very highly coloured 
indeed. Then for about half a mile above the 
picturesque little ** Robber's Bridge" you have the 
same good water without the high banks ; then for 
a few hundred yards it gets shallow and poor up 
to where you turn sharply to the right, where it is 
good again and so continues right up nearly to the 
Exford Road, just a day's fishing, a short or a long 
day according to the state of the water. And so 
we have reached the top of the fishing on the main 
Lyn river. The Exford Road which is up on the 
left above us, except for some dips in its track, 
almost follows the top of the watershed, on one side 
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of it various streamlets trickling down to the Lyn, 
and on the other down to burns flowing into the 
sea round Porlock, such as the Chetsford Water. 

I must now hark back to the West Lyn, which 
joins the larger river under the road in Lynmouth 
village, a few hundred yards up from the sea. I 
won't say much about it, because I cannot recommend 
it, and certainly not after May or June. 

What used to be a prolific bit of fishing between 
Lynbridge and Barbrook Mill, is so public and has 
been so fished out with every wile and contrivance, 
both legal and illegal, that it is practically barren. 
Some twenty or thirty years ago, I used to catch 
nice lots of fish, averaging fifteen to twenty, and of 
very good size in this part of the stream, but an 
old school friend of mine, from whom I learnt a 
good deal of my fishing, beat all records by catching 
eighty trout in this comparatively short piece on one 
July day, all with the fly. It was a case of a first 
class fisherman chancing on a first class day ; and 
I think it' is a record for the water. Parts of it 
are much overgrown and full of revengeful flies. 
Most of this fishing is private water, but leave 
to fish in it can be obtained, though it is not 
**free fishing," as I see a guide book says. 

At Barbrook Mill there is a fork at Cherry 
Bridge at the top of the village, the Furze Hill 
water coming down from the left and the New 
Mill stream from the right, and forming the West 
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Lyn. Up both these streams the ownership is much 
divided, sometimes even from field to field, so if 
you want to fish up either of them, I can only 
give you the advice to find out at Lynton how the 
land lies ; but without doubt on the New Mill 
stream, as notice boards will tell you, the fishing 
is preserved by the owners. Both the New Mill 
and Furze Hill streams come down through meadows 
for a few miles, and after that, as you walk up you 
come to the moor where the water gets very small. 
I cannot recommend either stream very highly — up 
the first of the two I have often made fairly good 
baskets, but the trout run small, and up Furze Hill, 
I think I have only fished two or three times in 
my life. 

A great objection to these waters for many years 
was that they were the unhappy ** hunting grounds'* 
of the hotel fishermen, day and night. I mean 
fishermen who made their livelihood by providing 
table d*hdtes with Exmoor trout. What enemies to 
the unhappy amateur angler ! 

One poor old tailor I remember for years and 
years, from my boyhood upwards; he could walk, or 
rather **slip along," very fast, generally dressed in 
old shiny black clothes, and with a keen pointed 
nose. You could never be out before him — he was 
always in front of you with his seedy looking rod 
and basket and his bag of worms — and very often 
you met him in the lanes hurrying home with a 
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load of fish for the * * Castle " cook. On these 
occasions he would slouch along close to the hedge, 
looking as if he wished to have nothing whatever 
to say to you, and was past you like a streak of 
greased and somewhat grimy lightning. Poor old 
man, no doubt he was quite worthy and a real 
hard worker, at all events at fishing. God bless 
him ! 

I will not say more about the West Lyn fishing. 
The lower part of the river down below Lynbridge 
flows through the pretty grounds of Glen Lyn, of 
which the rocky stream itself is the chief feature. 
There are trout here, but amongst the rocks they 
are inclined to be dark and lanky. There is one 
small salmon pool, where I once had an adventure, 
to be told hereafter ; but salmon can only get up 
this river a very short distance. 

As far as the Lyn itself goes I have now only 
the Combe Park and Farley waters left to deal 
with, from just below Hillsford Bridges, near the 
gate leading to the house at Combe Park, and about 
a mile and a half above Watersmeet. 

Working up stream as before, the piece of water 
up as far as this fork is very diflicult to fish owing 
to the rocks and the dense overgrowth of trees, 
in fact fly fishing is almost out of the question, 
and the angler who doesn't mind extra toil and 
trouble, and is an adept with the worm, the wood- 
louse, and various kinds of grubs and caterpillars. 
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is the only one who is able to do well. There are 
some good fish about. 

Above the fork, each little stream gives several 
miles of fishing, first through meadows and woods, 
and more or less overgrown, especially in the case 
of the Combe Park Water, till you reach the open 
moor and so on right up to the sources. 

Farley Water, which in the days of my boyhood 
I always knew as ** Knight's Brook," from its 
owner's name, now belongs to Lord Ebrington, who 
has lately let the shooting on the surrounding 
moors. It was the stream upon which I first began 
fishing on Exmoor, in 1861, and I well remember 
going out with a very old friend, who taught me 
much. He fished on ahead and caught many trout 
with a fly, now and then coming back to give me 
a hint or two ; while I^ with a stick of a rod, with 
the line tied to one small ring at the top, managed 
from under the banks and the rocky holes to hunt 
out about a dozen troutlets with the worm. How 
happy I was ! and never since prouder of any 
catch ! A small boy, then not very robust, I was 
dog tired by the evening, and was almost dragged 
along the final stages of the Watersmeet Road, 
hanging on to the strong hand and wrist of my 
mentor. 

Though there are some nice little pools in the bit 
of water for about three quarters of a mile from 
Hillsford Bridges up to the cottages at Bridgeball, 
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I would advise the fisherman to miss this bit out, 
walk up the lane on the left bank and begin fishing 
at Bridgeball itself, at the little round pit called 
** Penny Pool," just off the road ; where, if he goes 
down on his knees, keeping well out of sight, he 
may start his day by pulling out three or four 
trout before disturbing the rest of the denizens of 
the pool. Then go up through the meadows till 
you reach the open, where the fishing is like Weir 
and Chalk, and other small moorland streams. The 
fish caught are even smaller on an average than 
on any other water in the neighbourhood. 

To fish Combe Park or Hoar Oak waters, instead 
of turning down the hill to the left at Bridgeball, 
keep up the lane, straight on to the farmhouses, 
at Cheriton, and then bear down rightwards to 
strike the water at any point you like. If you 
fish high up this water, you can, if you feel 
inclined, tramp home over the moor, avoiding soft 
places and leaving the slopes of the watershed up 
on your left, by way of East Ilkerton, and Barbrook 
Mill to Lynbridge. 

After fishing Farley Water, go up the hill to 
your left, strike the Lynton Simonsbath road, near 
a point called Dry Bridges, and walk home that 
way. When you have had a day's fishing on the 
moor, with all its holes and tussocks, there's nothing 
like getting a hard and even road under the soles 
of your boots as soon as ever you can. 
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At present both these streams are free to ticket 
holders ; but one thing I want thoroughly to impress 
upon my readers, as I do not want to land them in 
any difficulties, namely, that when they come down 
to Exmoor to fish, they must find out clearly what 
rights of fishing, and in what waters, any leave or 
tickets they may obtain give them, as various 
circumstances may alter the conditions from time to 
time. I can tell them about the fishing in the 
various streams, but of course I cannot say whether 
they will be able now or as time goes on to fish 
in all the waters I describe. . 

We will now go to the Barle, the upper ten 
miles of which I am bound to state I consider the 
best of all the fishing in the neighbourhood of 
Lynton. The fish are perhaps more fickle than in 
the Lyn, but when they are on the rise, they come 
well, and are much finer both in size, and 1 think 
in condition too, and the water is more open 
and much less rocky. The disadvantages from the 
Lynton point of view are that it is a long day's 
expedition, and almost of necessity to do it at all 
comfortably runs you into the expense of a carriage ; 
but it is always open to you to sleep for a night 
or two at the comfortable hotel at Simonsbath. 

Formerly tickets were given by Sir Frederic 
Knight to any gentlemen who asked leave for a 
day or longer time, and to some he was good 
enough to send a ticket including a friend for each 
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season. Now visitors staying at the Exmoor Forest 
Hotel may fish a good deal of the vales from 
Sheardon Hutch upwards, and I should strongly 
recommend a would-be fisher in these waters to 
communicate first with the landlord. 

The best way to work a day from Lynton or 
Lynmouth is as follows: — Take a one-horse trap for 
the day and persuade your driver to be ready to 
start at 7 a.m. at latest. You go by Hillsford 
Bridges or Bridgeball up past Brendon Parsonage 
on to the Simonsbath road, and a very bleak and 
cold road it is, especially in the keen morning air, 
as it winds along level and white through the very 
heart of Exmoor. Presently, after passing through 
Brendon Two Gates, a well-known moorland meet 
of the staghounds, you bear to the right, and dip 
down into a valley where you cross the iron- 
coloured head waters of the Exe, up again and 
then down the long straight hill into Simonsbath. 
The drive will take you about an hour and a half, 
about nine miles. When once you get on to the 
moor above Brendon Parsonage you bowl along 
pretty quickly. 

Breakfast at the inn, and then start off, say on 
the first occasion to fish the lower water, namely, 
the five miles or so of fishing from Lanacre Bridge 
up to Simonsbath, and if you are a wise man you 
will, for this bit, take waders or high boots with 
you. It is the only piece of fishing on the waters 
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I shall describe in this book where wading is really 
useful ; on all the others it is almost a sin to do it 
at all and is absolutely unnecessary. Make your 
trap wait while you breakfast, then get into it 
again and let it drive you up the road past the 
Church, and then on up the hill past Cloven 
Rocks till you see a solitary house, formerly an inn, 
called the Red Deer, standing up in front of you. 
Just before reaching this, turn sharp to the right 
along a narrow lane degenerating into a cart track, 
along which your driver can work his way till you 
come to a gate which leads out into an open moor- 
land meadow. 

Here you say au revoir to your carriage, which 
goes back to Simonsbath to await your return there 
in the afternoon. Walk down the hill by the fence, 
and soon Lanacre Bridge, not far down the river, 
opens out to you on your left, and a long stretch 
of the Barle flowing down to it from up on your 
right. The first thing to do when you get in sight 
of your fishing from high ground in this way is 
to stop and carefully scan the river banks to see 
if there is any other fisherman on the war, or 
rather, water path. 

Get through the hedge by a gate or opening 
lower down, and then straight to the river, and 
begin fishing first opposite to the spot where a 
smaller stream, the Sheardon Water, joins the 
Barle. 
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There are splendid pools and bends in the river 
just here where you beg-in, and I have more than 
once secured two six ounce fish on the same cast. 
Unless the water is very high, waders will help you 
much, both in walking along in the water under 
high banks, and in crossing and re-crossing the 
stream. Its no use going with you describing the 
river from stretch to stretch, but I will say it is nearly 
all of it perfect moorland trout fishing, and by the 
time, say about four or five o'clock, that you leave 
it and walk through a little plantation and down to 
the stone bridge at Simonsbath, you ought, unless 
you chance on the worst conditions, such as low 
water and a strong down-stream wind, to be a happy 
and contented fisherman ; though I must say once 
more the Barle trout are more fickle than those of 
the Lyn. A south wind is the best one for casting 
on this reach, and a north-west wind the most 
difficult ; though the windings of the river often 
help you under the worst conditions. 

I ought to mention that of recent years the Exe 
Conservancy Board makes each rod fisherman on the 
Barle pay a licence of half a crown for the season. 
These licences can be procured from the postmaster 
at Simonsbath, and don't go fishing without one. 
And another thing I advise you to do, if you have 
any spare time at Simonsbath, go and have a chat 
with the same postmaster and blacksmith, Mr. 
Kingdon. He knows more about the fishing and 
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it. I used to want something* more than trout to 
oat when I got home and sat down to dinner 
after a comforting hot bath ! One does not want 
waders on this reach of the river, or of course they 
would be a difficulty for the walk afterwards. 

If you can manage it, stop several days at the 
Exmoor Forest Hotel, or lodging house, and I am 
sure you will be comfortable and will get all the 
lishing you want. But I am rather wandering 
away from what I called the ** upper water" above 
Simonsbath. After the first wet meadow or so, in 
vhich is the celebrated Simon's Pool, deep and 
^^enerally very clear, and haunted by a few monster 
. rout, which you are not likely to get hold of unless 
vou use the thoroughly illegal night line, the stream 
ti arrows a good deal, but is always good and fish- 
able, without any long shallow barren stretches such 
as one often meets with elsewhere. One specially 
i^ood corner where the trout used to swarm is 
by the ruins of the miners' cottages at Cornham 
Ford. 

Soon after this the bed of the stream gets a 
little less rocky, certainly in parts, and you come 
across splendid little pools surrounded with high 
grass and rushes, and now and then a boggy piece 
into which you ** squelch" up above your ankles. 

I will leave Simonsbath for the present, but I 
shall have more to say about it, and how to catch 
fish there, later on. Don't be tempted to bathe in 
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Simon's Pool unless you are a good swimmer. It's 
got an evil reputation. 

The river at Heddon's Mouth is one of the 
many spots in England which has been almost 
entirely spoilt for anglers, but much improved from 
the point of view of the hotel keepers and job 
masters in the vicinity. 

What a quiet and charming little nook it was 
some thirty years ago, and how comfortable Mrs. 
Berry made the fisherman in the cottage, even then 
called the Hunter's Inn, and which has now, with 
the same name, blossomed into a modern tourists' 
hotel — bar, barmaids, coffee room, waiters, wines and 
sixpenny cigars. Those countless breaks too, from 
Ilfracombe, Lynton and Woodybay, in the season, 
which swarm in the little valley may well make 
the fisherman shudder. However, good luck to 
the Berry family and their venture — every one who 
goes to their house is sure to meet with comfort 
and- civility — and the brethren of the rod must not 
be selfish ; moreover, they should still find sport 
earlier in the season, before the middle of July. 

I will tell you of the fishing as it was a few 
years ago, and it is the same now except that the 
fish are probably fewer and more shy. 

Everyone will tell you how to get there. If you 
drive, go from Lynton by way of the Barnstaple 
road and Martinhoe Cross, and back by the splendid 
new cliff road to Woodybay. It is one of the 
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finest roads in Devonshire for its view along the 
coast to the Foreland, and it is excellently 
engineered. In fact I can't help parodying some 
lines which were made about a namesake of my 
own in Scotland : 

" If you'd seen this road before its make, 
You would fall on your knees and bless Benjamin Lake.'* 

The Barnstaple and Lynton Railway might also 
help you a little — station Martinhoe Cross. 

I used to walk both ways a great deal, and 
generally by the same route backwards and forwards, 
namely, vid Valley of Rocks, Lee Bay, Woodybay, 
and the splendid cliff footpath running between the 
new carriage road, just mentioned, and the sea. 
For scenery, this track is difficult to beat. It 
comes to about six miles from Lynton to the hotel, 
where you can get a fishing ticket. 

The little river has a very peculiar characteristic 
at its mouth. The waves wash up a complete 
barrier of large pebbles against the out flowing 
stream on the beach, and, often during nearly the 
whole of the summer and for months together, 
the water filters through, and no fish of any sort 
can come in from the sea or return to it. 

But a very heavy flood brings relief on the one 
hand to any salmon par or peal pent up in the 
fresh water, and on the other to any of the latter 
who want to leave the sea and run up the stream 
— for the rush of land water breaks a passage 
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through the stony barrier — and for a short or a long 
time, as the case may be, gets the better of the 
waves. And then is the time for the fisherman. I 
used to have to guess at Lynton whether there had 
been enough rain to open the river, so as to bring 
the peal up. Often I miscalculated and had to be 
satisfied with a day*s trout fishing, but more often 
I was able to hit the right day off. On the day 
after the flood, I would start from Lynton about 
6 a.m., so as to begin fishing down on the beach 
comfortably at about half past eight. The water 
was by this time clearing off a bit, but still clouded, 
and worm fishing was the order of the day. And 
here I ought to say that worm fishing in thick or 
clear water is the chief form of sport here, in fact, 
after about a mile up from the sea, to throw a fly 
would be almost impossible, except in a few gaps 
far between. 

On the beach itself, among the stones, I generally 
got a trout or two and then afterwards for some 
way right up to the meadow next below the hotel 
there was always a chance of peal, generally in 
prime condition and bright and silvery, and they 
were good ones too, commonly weighing . one and 
going up to two pounds. They gave excellent 
sport, in fact were often lost, because fishing with 
rather fine tackle and amongst bushes hanging close 
over the water, they had a nasty habit of dashing 
bang off down stream, where it was quite impossible 
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to follow them, and you wound up your line, with or 
without the hook on it, according- to its hold in the 
fish's mouth. All this time, too, one was catching- 
good trout, and catching more and even better ones 
after leaving the peal water, much further up 
the stream. At the fork, I always fished up the 
Trentishoe Water on the right to the cottage called 
Rhydda Bank, but here in the upper water you' 
could not do much unless you made up your mind 
for a wetting and got down under the bushes into 
the bed of the stream. I never once fished up the 
left-hand branch which comes down from Parracombe, 
because I always heard it was fished out, but this 
may have been exaggerated. 

The trout were in excellent size and condition 
and now and then fishermen secured a fish a pound 
or even more in weight. To catch about three or 
four good peal and from twenty to thirty trout I 
used to consider a very good basket, and in spite 
of the tight strap over my right shoulder enjoyed 
the beautiful six miles' walk home after lunch or tea 
at the Hunter's Inn. 

In 1901, after a long absence, I was at Heddon's 
Mouth. I drove with a ** party " in a pair-horse 
carriage from Lynton as a Cockney tourist and not 
as a fisherman. I found many other tourists there 
from neighbouring ** seaside resorts." I had lunch 
in a very fine coffee room and an extra gin and 
ginger beer at a well burnished bar, after walking 
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down past all my old haunts to the sea and back. 
There was a great noise and scurrying on the hill 
tops in and above the scrub oak coverts. I heard 
it was the Barnstaple detachment of the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds, and that as there were no 
stags about they were chasing rabbits ! 

I was sure this was a gross slander, but as I 
left behind me, homeward bound, all the uproar of 
horn and hunter on the hills and *Arry and 'Arriet 
in the vale, I couldn't help longing for the peaceful 
and trouty days of old. 



A MODERN LORNA. 



O Lorna Doone, O Lorna Doone, 

Sadly the days go by, 
Since first beside the rushing Lyn 

Your figure caught my eye. 

O Lorna Doone, O Lorna Doone, 

I never can forget 
That time when first, a bashful man. 

Your fairy form I met. 

Then with a shy and downcast eye 

I hugged the friendly bank ; 
But though scarce seen your smiling face 

Deep in my memory sank. 

That face which with its winning look 

Has drawn me out at last. 
And all the terrors of your sex 

Have from my bosom passed. 
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For you alone I take my rod 

At early daybreak out ; 
For you alone I catch the peal, 

For you alone the trout. 

For you the fishes love to die, 

And gladly take my bait, 
The very worms with thoughts of you 

Yield to their hooky fate. 

For you, if fishes love to die. 
If sightless worms adore. 

Then may not I, a bachelor, 
Worship you ten times more. 

Then smile upon me, Lorna Doone, 
As once your namesake did ; 

And if you'll only answer ** Yes," 
ril make you Mrs. Ridd. 



r-^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FISH. 

Before giving my ideas as to how to catch the 
fish in the waters I have described, I must tell the 
reader what the fish are which he has to catch. 

I hope I have not led him to think that his 
quarry will be on the large or magnificent scale — 
if so he might well say : ** Parturiunt ^w/^j, nascetur 
ridicula trutta.'' 

But I won't deal with any little trout yet. I'll 
begin with the salmon, but will say first, as I said 
before, that the Lyn is by no means a salmon river. 

I am not going in for natural history, but I 
think it has been made pretty clear that the fish 
caught are not, at all events in the large majority, 
bull trout, but salmon and a few sea trout. One 
of the best fish I ever saw caught in the river was 
a beautiful bright sea trout of six pounds. 

I haye seen bull trout in the Coquet in Northum- 
berland, where there are hardly any other migratory 
fish, and they are not like the fish in the Lyn ; 
besides I take it that the Lyn fish are the same 
species as those of the Taw and Torridge, and 
these, I believe, are all true salmon. They vary in 
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size from thirty pounds down to four pounds ; the 
largest I myself have seen caught, quite fairly 
having swallowed the worm down into its vitals, 
was one of twenty-eight pounds, in Peal Pool under 
the long rock, in flood-time nearly covered by water, 
close to the right bank. It bit like an eel, and 
played like a half-drowned pig ; but it was a fine 
thick fish. 

I have said before that there is no fly fishing 
for salmon in the Lyn ; a few have been caught 
with the minnow, but nearly all are secured with 
lob worms. 

I know it is very indifferent sport as far as 
fishing for them goes, but see if you don't get some 
true sport when you get a twelve-pounder on your 
single gut on the rocky and difficult banks of such 
a river as this. Study well beforehand what your 
tactics are to be if your fish makes a determined 
bolt down stream out of Ramsay, or Peal Pool, or 
Furze Pool either. You will find there is plenty of 
science needed to keep him in the pool, and more 
still to bring him to the gaff when he once gets 
out of it. 

There are not so many salmon come up the 
river now as formerly ; nor are they so large on 
the average. There may be many reasons for this, 
and the first that naturally suggests itself is the 
terrible epidemic of ** snatching" which took place 
all over the river, and more especially at Vellacott's 
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Pool, which, I suppose, was at its height in the 
seventies and early eighties. The fish were then 
almost literally raked out of the river. 

It was a very sore subject at the time, as there 
were sundry spasmodic convictions on the part of 
the Taw and Torridge Conservators, and, as is 
usual in this world, very often those who offended 
least were the ones who suffered, though others 
who were caught and fined richly deserved it. 

To show how the fish were hauled out, I can, 
as an eye witness, vouch to over forty salmon 
having been caught at Vellacott's Pool within an 
hour after a big fiood, a dozenj or more so-called 
** rods " being at work, most on the left bank and 
one or two on the right. I remember one quite 
comic incident — two fishermen, one on each bank, 
got their hooks into the same unfortunate salmon, 
who had a rough time in the big pool below the 
falls, being hauled at vehemently from both sides 
till one hold gave. Poor fish ; it was a case of 
** How happy could I be with neither ! ^^ 

It was hard to contain oneself looking at such a 
scene of slaughter, but I wanted to have one taste 
of the thing at its worst. Needless to say, I never 
went near the orgie again. The worst of it was 
that some of my then greatest friends amongst 
the villagers — some dead now, and some still my 
friends — good honest men — were there hard at it, 
to such a pitch had this ** snatch fever" prevailed. 
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The poorer men certainly had some excuse, for 
it was terribly tantalizing- to see so many fine fish 
crowding- up the river, and so easily caught too 
by foul means, and not to touch them, for to catch 
them fairly was slow and difificult work. One thing 
I am certain of, namely, that the villagers were not 
the first to introduce the ** snatch." 

I want to leave this unsavoury subject, for the 
wholesale snatching is now a thing of the past, but 
my last sentence brings me to the absurd excuse 
sometimes put forward, I can't believe seriously, that 
salmon in the Lyn would never take a bait, and so 
could not be caught fairly. This proposition to me, 
considering especially the occasion on which it was 
put forward, seems hardly to require an answer, 
but as amongst naturalists and well known men the 
theory has been started that there are great doubts 
whether salmon ever feed in fresh water, and as I 
can bear certain witness to the contrary, I think it 
worth while to say a few words on the subject. 

Perhaps it would be as well if I set out a letter 

I wrote to the Field in October, 1898, when 

there was much correspondence under the heading 

of ** Salmon in Fresh Water." It was as follows, and 

fairly expresses my experiences and views : — 

In a certain rocky river in North Devon, I have during" 
the last thirty-five years been forced owing" to the nature of 
the bed of the stream, to fish with nothing else but the worm 
for salmon, and with very little else (except occasionally 
with minnow and fly) for peal and sea trout. 
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As for salmon, my experience has been that they vary 
more than any fish I know in their way of taking* the bait 
(I do not of course include those fish which have the strange 
habit of taking- it with their tails !) 

The commonest method, if one is fishing a rocky pool, is 
for the fish, after seizing the worms, to make off with a 
fairly rapid pull into the rough water towards the head of 
the pool below the fall, and there gorge them, and in this I 
quite agree with one of your correspondents, namely, that in 
spite of the necessary drag of the slackened line upon the 
salmon, he very seldom leaves the bait if he really means 
having it, and so I have often given him as long as two 
minutes before disturbing- his digestive organs with the point 
of the hook. 

I have several times actually seen the salmon take the bait; 
for instance, I have seen the tail end of a salmon below a 
rock with his head hidden in rough water. I have let my 
worm be carried to him from higher up, and have seen him 
drop down slightly as it came to him, and sway over on his 
side as he seized it, returning to enjoy it to his original 
position. 

On one occasion I remember being with a friend who was 
fishing towards the end of a long still deep pool in about 
five feet of quite clear water, and we both of us distinctly 
saw a salmon come from the rocks at the side, take the bait 
in its mouth and sail up stream with it, after which the fish 
swallowed it and was struck and caught, the whole operation 
(very rare, I should say, in the case of salmon) having been 
visible to us. 

Salmon, especially in deep pools, often bite very like an 
eel, though hardly ever with the **jerk, jerk, jerk" of a 
trout. I have several times found I had a salmon when I 
felt certain I was being bothered once more by eels, and 
often on these special occasions I have lost my fish after 
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seeing- him, through his having played with my worm and 
not being properly hooked, and therefore I cannot agree 
quite with the theory that a salmon will never leave the 
worm. I have had my worm or worms mashed up and left, 
undoubtedly by salmon. 

Salmon bite sometimes like eels, and eels bite like salmon. 
At the Bridge Pool at Watersmeet, on the Lyn, an 
experienced fisherman I was with, made certain, not only 
that he had a splendid bite from a salmon, but also for a 
minute that he had hooked one, until we saw a large eel 
of three pounds come to the surface. There is one 
curious fact about a salmon taking a worm in a very heavy 
thick flood, which may have been noticed by some of your 
readers, more especially if one is fishing with a light trout 
rod in the comparatively still water . close to the bank. I 
mean that, after being struck, the salmon does not quite 
seem to realize what has happened to him, and splashes 
feebly on the top of the water. How often have I longed 
for a quick friend with a gaff on such an occasion, before 
a mad rush across the raging flood deprives me of my fish 
and some of my trout tackle ! 

As to the biting of peal (as we call them in Devonshire) 
and sea trout, I will not say very much, as I have found it 
almost always the same, and totally distinct from the biting 
of the ordinary brown trout. These fish bite with what I 
should best describe as a strong draw, quite different from 
the sharp jerks of a trout. I could very seldom mistake 
the two. In the same way, when a peal takes the fly, it 
takes it quietly and strongly, whereas a trout makes more 
of a dash." 

As I have said this letter contains shortly my 
experiences on the feeding of salmon and peal in 
the Lyn. The friend I have alluded to is the late 
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Mr Thomas Batson, of Ebberley, one of the best 
sportsmen and certainly the best fisherman I ever 
saw. No one that I have ever met could throw 
a trout fly like he did. As a boy I used to 
watch that line shoot straight out and fall like 
gossamer just above the rising trout. I wish I 
could ever have thrown my flies near as well as 
he my master did, my kind and genial teacher, a 
teacher worth tons of fishing text books. He had 
caught many salmon with the fly in other rivers, 
but as he could find nothing better he did not despise 
the worm on the Lyn. His fishing was almost too 
scrupulously fair, for he would sit for hours, I being 
often with him, with his pipe, at Long Pool, or Peal 
or Ramsay Pool, letting out yards of slack line, so 
that instead of feeling a bite, the sign of one was 
seeing the line working away across or up the pool. 
There were of course many blank days, but his great 
patience was often amply rewarded, and of fair 
fishermen for salmon in the Lyn none beat him. 

The salmon vary a good deal both in colour and 
condition even when caught straight in from the 
sea, and I have often found that the brightest fish 
are not of necessity the best eating. None of them 
even when taken in the salt water of the weir are up 
to very much in this respect. The exception is a 
fresh run fish caught in July or early in August after 
a summer flood ; but the floods of the autumn are 
those which bring the bulk of the fish up stream, 

E 
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They can be seen jumping at several falls, perhaps 
the best places to see them being- Vellacott*s Pool 
(within twenty-four hours of a flood), Peal Pool, and 
later on at Long Pool, the latter afl'ording much the 
best point of view as the fall there is the hardest on 
the river for the fish to negotiate. If you sit on 
the rock here at the right time the sight of salmon, 
peal and trout of all sizes constantly launching 
themselves up at the waterfall, is well worth seeing. 
The salmon and peal fail a great many times, but 
succeed in their struggles upwards in the end, and 
with the little trout its a real case of ** try, try, 
try again." 

After Long Pool the course up stream is a pretty 
easy one, and late in the season the salmon are 
seen lying in small pools as high up as Oare Ford 
and some distance up Badgworthy. Up here they 
are considered hostes truttarum generis^ and are 
generally got rid of by **hook or by crook." 

The highest point up the river where I ever 
caught a salmon was in a pool on the Ashton water 
just below Malmsmead. I had dropped down the 
hill from Wellfield near Wingate Farm on the Lynton 
Porlock Road, for a morning's trout fishing in peat- 
coloured water after a flood, with a silver plated 
angel minnow. The trout would not run at all 
well, and I was very disappointed, as all conditions 
seemed favourable. I was on the point of toiling 
up hill again with an empty basket (the heaviest 
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weight of all for a fisherman to carry), when down 
and across one of my pet pools went my little metal 
fish once more. Out came a big *un and seized it 
like a lion; first I thought it must be a monster 
brown trout, but soon found it was a salmon. I 
was fishing with my nine and a half foot trout rod 
and fine gut, but luckily my friend was so ravenous 
that he had jammed both his upper and lower jaws 
on to my flight of hooks, so in about twenty minutes 
I had him up a backwater, got my hand tight round 
the root of his tail and lifted him on to the grass. 
The little rod and the big fish lying close to one 
another looked very funny. The salmon weighed 
ten and a half pounds, rather dark, but in good 
condition, and curiously enough ate very well. 

I will now turn to the next kind of fish we 
catch in the Lyn, namely the peal, as we call him 
in the west country; the white trout of Ireland, op 
the whitling as they call him elsewhere. 

These fish give as good sport to the fisherman 
as any in the Lyn river. At times they are fairly 
plentiful, and will come to worm, minnow or fly ; 
and are at their best in the first mile up from the 
sea, fresh and bright with the sea lice still sticking 
to them. They commence coming up the river in 
June and go on till October, and are always doing 
so in small numbers, though of course a flood 
brings them up in the proportion of quite ten or 
even twenty to one at other times. They run as 
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far up the river as the salmon do ; and also like 
the salmon, the higher they get the more they lose 
their brightness and deteriorate in every way. As 
to their size, I am very lucky, both in regard to 
them and the trout, to have before me accurate 
tables kept from 1870 to 1895 by a very old friend 
of mine, one of the best, straightest and most 
unselfish of fishermen. I can guarantee the record 
as being absolutely accurate ; in fact, especially as 
regards the trout I should think, if the weights 
given err at all, it would be in the opposite 
direction to exaggeration, as you will see when I 
come to Ihem. 

The peal, of course, were weighed separately — 
fish by fish, but the trout were first turned out of 
the basket, which was then weighed empty with a 
spring balance ; the fish were then counted as they 
were put back into the basket, and finally this was 
weighed with the fish in it, from which the tare of 
the empty basket was deducted. 

I mention this to show how the average of fish 
caught has been arrived at. I, unfortunately seldom, 
amongst the many thousands of fish I have caught 
on Exmoor, kept any written record of them, so 
that any averages I gave would be to a great extent 
guess work, and I should certainly have put the 
weights of the trout a little higher than my friend. 

While on this subject I should like to say that 
I don't know any point on which the human race 
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IS more apt to err (to put it charitably) than this 
same gauging of the size and weight of fish caught. 
I have been shown a ** splendid fish of a pound" 
which weighed from three to four ounces ; and I 
have heard of many ** splendid fish of a pound," 
taken out of streams which very rarely produced 
trout of that size, which I have never seen and 
perhaps was never meant to see, a great many I 
am bound to add get hooked, but never come to 
bank at all. 

I believe that some fishermen (not old hands) are 
absolutely honest in their estimates, and perhaps, 
from some slight doubts arising later in their minds, 
think it best not to verify these estimates when 
they get home. Others, on the contrary, have the 
same reputation as St. PauPs Cretans had, and put 
on ounces for every mile they walk and meditate — 
and perhaps an ounce or two more when they arrive 
at their lodgings just to make the weight an even 
one; and so they progress till they meet some cruel 
old fisherman who exposes them, and they are never 
believed again. 

The average weight of the three hundred and 
seventy peal caught by my friend during the seven- 
teen years in which he fished (a longer or a shorter 
time in each year), was a little over three quarters 
of a pound, and that tallies exactly with my own 
experience. The weight varies from six ounces up 
to four pounds, but there was only one fish of the 
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latter weight, and he considers this one to have 
been a small bull trout, not a true peal. I think 
the largest peal I ever caught myself weighed within 
two ounces of three pounds. I was fishing then 
after a heavy flood, early in the morning, between 
Middleham and Black Pool, and on the same day 
I caught another, weighing two pounds, besides 
three others of about a pound a piece. 

Peal and sea trout with the sea-lice on them 
have been caught as low as two ounces in the Lyn, 
but very seldom so small. One of these was sent 
up to the late Mr. Frank Buckland, and he 
pronounced it to be, without doubt, a sea trout. 
One of the prettiest fish I evef saw was a thick 
sea trout, silvery bright, covered with spots, and 
weighing two and a half pounds. This fish was 
caught by a schoolfellow of mine, in the deep hole 
just above the bridge, at the junction of the East 
and West Lyn. He was fishing, standing in the 
road, from the bridge itself; and I well remembered 
it, because it was in 1867, and I think the first 
year of salmon licences. He had not taken out a 
licence, and we were terribly afraid of the Coast- 
guard, but luckily that gentleman did not turn up, 
though we had to fetch a ladder from a neighbouring 
yard put it down into the pool and climb down it 
from the bridge with a landing net before we 
secured our fish. 

These peal give excellent play, as all fishermen 
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know, when hooked on trout tackle, and are very 
strong* ; but, on the question of how to catch them 
in this river, I hope to give a few hints later on. 
On the whole, I think, the angel minnow gives the 
prettiest sport. 

And now we come to the little trout, which are 
the chief subject of this book ; and we will go 
straight to their size in ounces first, for this will 
read like the worst and poorest part of the whole 
business, though I absolutely deny that the standard 
of Exmoor fishing is to be measured by the measure- 
ment of its fish, and I say this, having fished on a 
good many waters quite different to these. 

Without doubt, the streams which produce the 
smallest of all the fish on the moor, are the Farley 
and Combe Park waters. Personally, I don't think 
I have fished either of these streams for the last 
twenty years, but my friend (before mentioned) has 
fished them a great deal, and I have before me his 
tables, from 1871 to 1889. In the old days I have 
caught my hundred and my eighty in Farley Water, 
but I find that between the years named he has 
caught over a hundred in this stream, and in the 
Hoar Oak stream [ue, the upper part of the Combe 
Park water) five times; between sixty and a hundred 
fifteen times, besides a very great many more smaller 
baskets. The average of these fish taken roughly 
is no better than twelve to the pound ! No fish 
were kept under three and a half inches in length. 
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and the largest fish caught in the whole period was 
a half-pounder. 

After these two streams, perhaps Fui:ze Hill and 
New Mill have the smallest fish, and next come 
Chalk and Weir waters. The two latter I can speak 
to myself, as for many years past they have been 
my chief fishing grounds, and since the early sixties 
I have caught many thousands of fish in them. I 
cannot speak with the accuracy of my friend, but 
from the weights I have taken, and from my long 
experience of the size of the fish, I should think 
between nine and ten to the pound would be a 
fair estimate. I may be overstating it, but I think 
not, for I have cauglit two or three fish between 
three quarters of a pound and a pound in Chalk, 
and the average size in Weir Water is no doubt 
higher than in the last mentioned stream. Badg- 
worthy, where I have also caught a very great 
number of trout, comes next, chiefly because here you 
more often get hold of what we call a ** large" fish on 
Exmoor than you do on the smaller streams. And 
upon, this I must say — because it is a fact which 
has so often made itself apparent to me on the 
Badgworthy waters — that you must never judge of 
the average size of the fish in a stream by only 
one or even two or three days' fishing. Every 
experienced fisherman knows that at times only the 
small fish are on the rise. I admit that at some 
period during the day the large fish also show 
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you that they, too, have an appetite for a bit of 
fly, but I have often known whole days when they 
have declined to follow the vulgar greediness of the 
babies. On a real good day up Badgworthy in the 
old days, my average has been quite as high as 
eight to the pound, and higher. 

On the Lyn, I have left the fish in the main 
river between Malmsmead and the sea to the last, 
and here it would be very diflicult to give you an 
average in weight — on some days I have caught a 
dozen trout averaging close on half a pound a piece, 
and on others I have caught thirty or forty of about 
the same size as the fish up Badgworthy ; besides 
being pestered by salmon par, or gravelling, as we 
call them in Devonshire. In the early part of the 
season, my very old friend, Willie Bale, the shoe- 
maker, has caught, and is still catching, splendid 
baskets, both in size and quantity, between the sea 
and Watersmeet ; but you won't go very far wrong 
if you back him as about the best fly fisher on the 
Lyn river ; though there are other locals who run 
him very close, and I will tell you their names 
later. There are plenty of big fish about, pestiferous 
monsters have been heard of and caught now and 
again, weighing as much as eight pounds. Such 
a one might well be described, in the words of 
Virgil, as monstrum horrendum informe ingens^ and 
the more of them cleared out of the river the 
better. One hears of one of these ogres (who feed 
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on the smaller trout and never grow fat on them) 
for many years in a certain pool, till at last he 
succumbs to a night line or to some Cockney angler 
in a heavy pea soup flood. 

A relative of mine, now a most excellent padre, 
went out fishing with me one day up to Malmsmead. 
He .had hardly ever fished before, so I gave him all 
the instruction I could, and he went up Badgworthy 
with a bag of worms, while I fished up the Oare 
water and part of Weir with the fly. In the evening 
I tramped back to meet him with one hundred and 
twelve very decent fish in my basket. I met him in 
a lane looking hot, with his mackintosh in a bundle 
under his arm. From this bundle he produced a 
three pound trout, not certainly a beauty, but still, 
weighing a good three pounds ! He naturally was 
very excited when he got his bite, and could make 
but little impression on the biter after he had struck ; 
at last, he told me, he worked the giant into shallow 
water, near the bottom of the pool, and literally fell 
upon it and clasped it to his breast. Such exploits 
as these happen occasionally on Exmoor, but very 
rarely. When they do, fishermen should bless the hero 
who performs them, for that hitherto always barren 
pool by degrees gets some life into it, and is barren no 
more, at least till another cannibal appears therein. 

It is absolutely proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the fish in these moorland streams will not 
grow to any size, chiefly owing to the food they 
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g"et or rather the want of it. They have got the 
power of growing in them, for if these pigmy trout 
are put into ponds where they get rich food they 
become comparative giants. Everywhere this is 
exemplified and so it is here. At the head of the 
New Mill stream, which I have specially mentioned 
as holding some of the smallest trout, is the Wpol- 
hanger Pond. This pond some years ago used 
periodically to be run off and cleared out, and large 
trout, up to a pound and a half in good condition, 
used to be taken out of it. These fat gentlemen 
could not possibly have been any others than the 
starvelings which had run up from the small stream 
below. It is entirely a matter of food, and so, 
unless they feed on their own species and become 
long and lanky ogres, the troutlets of the small 
Exmoor streams cannot reach any size, and they live 
and die dwarfed fishes. 

For this reason also anglers have to be content 
with small fish in the small rocky streams, and I am 
quite certain that if one could tell the age of a fish, 
like a horse, by looking at its mouth, one would find 
that some of the two-ounce fish which succumbed to our 
skill had reached a good though straitened old age. 

I understand that the Lynmouth Association has 
this season (1902) limited the size of fish to be kept 
to six inches. I am, of course, all with the landlords 
in restrictions on this head on the main river, but 
such a limitation would never do on the small 
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streams, for I will undertake to say thsft a man 
might catch fifty trout in a day up Farley Water, and 
that if this rule as to size were strictly carried out he 
would have to throw every one of them back again, 
simply because the measurement in such a stream 
would be abnormal, and I use this word advisedly. 

However, though a mistake in the right direction, 
I don't think this rule is intended for these small 
streams. If it were so, I will guarantee that no 
fisherman on the Farley or Hoar Oak waters will 
bring more than a dozen home however good his 
day, and amongst those he returns to their homes 
will be many a grandfather condemned to an old age 
of what I may call hook toothache. 

Nowhere more than on Exmoor does one see the 
many varieties of colouring in the same species of 
trout. You pull out the bright yellow beauty from 
the long gravelly runs, and just above them from 
amongst the dark weed-covered rocks and the black 
mossy holes out comes the ugly troutling as black 
and dirty looking as a chimney sweep. 

When I go to the South Kensington Natural 
History Museum and se^ the cases of beautifully 
stuffed birds and animals brought from all over the 
world as examples of how nature has tempered their 
colours to their habitats, say of snow on the one 
hand or black rock and shade on the other, I always 
think of the fish in our English streams and the way 
the denizens clothe themselves in the differing hues of 
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their homes, even though they may be next-door 
neighbours and very probably brothers and sisters. 

But I must now say a word about the Barle 
trout. As I said in the last chapter, I have always 
liked this fishing better than any other in the 
neighbourhood, and the trout themselves are, on an 
average, better ones in every respect. In their case 
also I am glad to say I have my friend's tables 
to refer to besides my own experience. I find that 
from 1 87 1 to 1885 he fished thirty-six times there, 
on each occasion journeying from Lynmouth and 
back in the day ; his numbers were not large, but 
his average in weight was good, being at the rate 
of six and a quarter fish to the pound — largest fish 
one pound nine ounces and in excellent condition. 
The most he caught in one day was fifty-six, but 
there are two reasons why he did not get more, 
the first being (and I remember this from going 
with him), that he often got tired of it after fishing 
for an hour or two and came back much earlier than 
I did to the inn ; and the second, that whenever he 
could he fished the lower water from Lanacre Bridge, 
where the fish are not so plentiful as in the upper. 

However I have given you his figures to show 
accurately the average weight of fish on the moorland 
portion of the Barle. My own average in numbers 
in these waters is a much higher one, though I 
don't think it is nearly as high in weight. I have 
certainly never done anything extraordinary on the 
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Barle, and I have had good days and bad ones. 
AH my fishing has been late in the season in August 
and September, except on certain occasions when I 
would run down from London for only three or four 
days in the spring and chance the condition of the 
water, and then whatever state of wind and water 
I happened to light upon, the walk (to start with) 
from Southmolton to Simonsbath, and then a few 
days on the moor, many fish or few fish, sent me 
back to the big sultry village a healthier and 
happier man. 

I only once went down earlier than June or late 
May, and that was in April, 1879, when snow and 
frost with a keen north-east wind overtook me and 
I had to stop fishing because I couldn't hold the rod, 
and be content with various tramps over the moor, 
going at times above my knees in snow drifts. 

But let us go back to the fish. Many times I 
have had a day of between eighty and a hundred 
trout, but I think I have only once on the Barle 
exceeded the century, when I caught one hundred 
and three on the upper water. My best basket in 
weight and condition of fish was, I think, sixty-six 
weighing twelve pounds, and they were secured 
after a flood with an electro-plated angel minnow 
on the upper water. 

The lower water up from Sheardon Hutch I liked 
best, numbers were less but size better, and most 
of the water perfect for the fly. 



In Brendon Vil 
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The severest day's fishing I ever had on the 
Barle was on one of the many occasions when I 
was staying at Yen worthy Farm, close to Glenthorne 
and between the Lynton and Porlock road and the 
sea. I left home at about 6 a.m., tramped straight 
across the moor by Oare, Larkbarrow, the Warren 
Farm, up a hill as steep as the side of a house on 
to the Simonsbath Withypool road not far from 
Cloven Rocks, and so on to the left till I got to 
Lanacre Bridge. Then I fished up the Barle to 
Simonsbath, wading a good deal in the rough bed 
of the stream (the most tiring part of the business), 
had tea at the last-named place, and walked home 
again by Brendon Two Gates and Badgworthy with 
about sixty good trout on my back. I staggered 
into Yenworthy utterly beat at past 8 p.m., and 
I remember the green path from Oare Parsonage up 
to Cosgate was very nearly my last straw. 

But I must close this chapter in which I have 
brutally and without exaggeration — the exaggeration 
which is more common amongst fishermen than any 
other class of sportsmen — told my readers of the 
size of the troutlets of the Exmoor streams. If 
they despise fish of this size, let them keep away 
from our beautiful valleys and waters, or at all 
events, come without their rods. Let them stop 
reading this little volume at this point, because 
they will naturally disdain hearing of any hints as 
to how to catch these little fishes, which I now 
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intend to try and give. But of one thing I can 
assure them, namely : that small though these trout 
may be, they won't find them quite so easy to catch 
as they imagine, unless they have been accustomed 
to deal with like fishing on other moors in Great 
Britain. I have met and heard of many a skilful 
fisherman in such streams as the Itchen and Wandle 
who are utterly helpless when they come to Exmoor, 
and who remained so for a longer or shorter period 
according to their capacity for adapting themselves 
to quite different conditions. 

Before closing the chapter I ought to mention one 
other class of fish we have in the Lyn in common with 
many other rivers, namely, the young of the salmon 
peal and sea trout, called on Exmoor peal-chad and 
gravelling. The former are bright and silvery and 
abound in the early months of the fishing season, the 
latter swarm and are a great nuisance to fishermen in 
August and September. I know little of their natural 
history, except that they are, without doubt, migra- 
tory. Gravelling have been caught up to three or 
four ounces late in the season, containing milt, and 
never hard roe, and with this milt the ova of a full 
grown salmon have been successfully fertilized. 

Some years ago, six or eight of these gravelling 
were placed in a small round fountain pond, in the 
garden of Island Cottage, at Lynmouth. By next 
spring all of them except one had committed self- 
slaughter by jumping out of their little land-locked 
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pool on to the lawn, having turned into peal-chads, 
which is very curious and quite contrary to the 
custom of salmon peel, for as I have said, the 
peal-chads are much more silvery than the gravelling. 
The fate of the one gravelling left in the pond 
was that it at once seized a fly, which was trailed 
on the surface, and came out a poor lean peal-chad, 
and was at once thrown into the river. 

No doubt all this would be most elementary 
knowledge to naturalists, but 1 only mention the 
facts as they actually occurred as being interesting 
to unlearned and ordinary fishermen. 

These fish are at times a perfect pest to the 
trout fisher, as they will seize with avidity every 
kind of bait and every hue of fly. 

The law says that for every one of such fish 
kept by the angler a maximum penalty of five pounds 
may be exacted. A great many are, of course, 
thrown back, but hundreds and thousands are kept 
on the banks of the Lyn, both by the unwitting 
and sometimes the well-witting fisherman. 

Some of the proprietors think that for the benefit 
of the trout fishing the more gravelling you get 
rid of the better. On the other hand, the tourist 
fisherman keeps them and thinks they are trout. To 
the unexperienced, I suppose, the diff*erence of a trout 
from a young salmon would easily pass unnoticed, 
whereas an old hand could tell them the moment 
they came out the water by their look, generally 
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A CHALK WATER BABY. 



I'm a water baby, thriving- 
On whortleberries and cream, 

Tor I live far away on Exmoor, 
In a merrily rippling stream. 

And there in my bed by the heather, 
Just washed by the tossing spray. 

Entranced by the murmurs of summer 
I lie and I listen all day. 

I lie and I listen to voices, 

Unknown, dear children, to you, 

For the standard of schools is higher, 
Where the water babies grew. 

f 

I watch the lark in his circles. 
And he tells me his happy song. 

And I catch the swallow's welcome, 
As he hurriedly skims along. 
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The heather bee just escapes him 
By dropping before his flight, 

And she hides neath the purple blossoms, 
And buzzes me out her fright. 

The insects and birds all love me. 
And the little trout in the pool 

Make dimpling rings below me 

When the evening breeze blows cool ; 

And they glance like shadows before me 
As across the shallows I play. 

And they switch me a hurried story 
Of their happy summer day. 

One noon there came an angler. 
Equipped from head to heel. 

And the sunlight danced on his gaiters. 
And across his brazen reel. 

And the fishes fled astonished 

At the splash of his careless line ; 

Then I looked, and saw behind him 
Was a lady fair and fine. 

No need for my warning whisper 
To my playmates down below ; 

So I watched and sang in my cradle 
A song of their valiant foe. 
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Then I saw the lady laughing-, 

As though she had heard my song ; 

And the fisherman flogged the harder 
As he sighed and sauntered along. 

They were gone, and a roll of thunder 

Came echoing over my head, 
Till the storm burst loud and drenching, 

And I sank deep into my bed. 

Next day how sparkled the sunbeams ; 

How the drops on the heather shone ! 
How all the moor looked smiling, 

For the clouds had washed it and gone. 

How the river flowed yellow like toff"ee, 

Such as mortal children love ; 
With the stones like almonds beneath it. 

And with creamy foam-flecks abowe. 

The fish with their mouths wide open 
Were snapping up all they could find. 

So merry, and little heeding 
Dark care coming up behind. 

For an angler by love untrammelled, 

And as keen as keen could be. 
Was down in the bed of the river. 

And crouching with bended knee. 
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Alas for my poor little playmates ! 

Alas for the speckled trout ! 
Lie close, experienced mothers, 

And don't let your children out. 



And now when the water is chilly, 
When there's snow, or rain, or sleet, 

I hear a plaintive moaning 

From a watery ring at my feet. 

For my playmate's headlong rashness, 
Has brought a moral so true, 

And the sting of the hook left toothache. 
And a woeful tic-doloureux. 

And here is the moral, dear children, 
For you, and for fishes a truth. 

Big mouths and little senses 

Bring sorrow and pain to youth. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FISHING: 

SALMON PEAL TROUT. 

I am now coming to the chief part of my book, 
which is to endeavour to make my long experience, 
since 1861, on these Exmoor streams of some use 
to my brother anglers who do not know quite so 
much of them. 

I am not writing for those who have never fished 
at all, besides it would be impossible for me to 
instruct them. I don't one bit believe in shelf upon 
shelf full of fishing books helping the youth full of 
fishing enthusiasm how to throw his fly or to make 
him proficient in all the ways and wiles of the art 
of angling. No, to beginners both young and old, 
I will very shortly give my advice. Go out for a 
long time before you think of seriously fly fishing 
yourself with an old and skilled fisherman, if he 
will let you, and watch his every movement and 
manoeuvre, and try to follow what is passing through 
his mind. Don't worry him by getting too near 
him and interfering with his fish or his fishing, 
unless he asks you to do so, or he will not be keen 
in taking you out again, but, of course, if you can 
get some verbal instruction out of him now and 
then so much the better for you. 
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Now I am growing old I should be proud to 
walk along by the river side and instruct youth in 
the gentle art ; but I must say that I have always 
been selfish enough to prefer being quite alone when 
I am walking up a stream fishing myself. Anyone 
hanging about at my elbow has always bothered me 
very much, and I am quite sure would prevent me 
catching as many fish as when I am left to myself. 
I suppose, as regards the actual fishing itself, it*s 
a kind of nervousness from the feeling that you are 
being looked at which takes possession of you ; 
but apart from this, and taking the matter from a 
general point of view, I must say that I delight in 
the real loneliness of an Exmoor stream for at all 
events some few hours. 

If a friend goes out fishing with me, I thoroughly 
object to the plan of in-and-out fishing of a stream, 
I mean passing and re-passing each other. I think 
nothing distracts one more than this, both from the 
fishing and from the general enjoyment of the day 
out. Much the best plan is for each man to go 
up a different stream and agree to meet at a point 
near their junction, at a fixed hour in the evening. 
Then comes the great pleasure of wondering and 
at last hearing what the other has caught, and the 
recounting of each other's exploits and adventures 
during the walk or drive home. 

However, we will take it that the fisherman has 
learnt the art of fishing, and is more or less 
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proficient in it. I suppose I ought to talk of the 
way to catch the salmon first, though the methods 
are not very interesting. 

For the last six or seven years I have used a 
fifteen foot sea trout rod, by Forrest, of Kelso, 
much too good for the work of worm fishing, but 
more for the pleasure of handling the fish when I 
have hooked them. The rod I should really recom- 
mend for this sort of fishing would be a stiff one, 
almost like a jack rod, about twelve feet or even 
less in length, and with upright rings. I myself for 
years used a strong bamboo of these dimensions. 

In a heavy flood you have to fish with tackle 
that could almost hold a whale in still water, 
because you can't run up and down the rocky and 
overgrown banks of the Lyn as you can on a garden 
lawn or the banks of the Wandle, and it's as well 
to have a ** stick" tough and stiff* enough in your 
hands to back this tackle up, and to put a real 
strain on your fish upon necessary occasions. 

The upright rings allow the line to run more 
freely when a salmon gets hold of your bait and 
makes away with it up the pool. He very likely has 
only taken it lightly in his mouth at first, and the 
least check as he makes off with his prey to gorge 
it behind a rock very probably lets him smell a rat 
and he drops it, unless, as often happens, he is 
determined on his meal. Upright rings, too, I 
need hardly add, are almost a necessity if you should 
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wish to change your worm for artificial minnow 
fishing", using the same rod. This is if you have 
only the one rod out with you, for a shorter and 
lighter rod, though quite as stiff, would be advisable 
for minnow fishing by itself. But I will deal with 
minnow fishing when I come to the peal. 

Use the ordinary strong salmon line and reel 
according to taste. As to your gut line, it all 
depends upon the state of the water. If the water 
is clear, let it consist of about four or five feet of 
well picked and stained single salmon gut with a 
No. 8 Limerick hook at the end of it. Unless you 
are going to snatch, (which heaven forbid), the 
smaller your hook,, given sufficient strength and 
holding power, the better. You must judge for your- 
self what number and size of shot you want ; but 
don't use bullets, only large shot. 

You don't want telling that you should always 
thoroughly test both your gut and hook before 
using them. Fix up the point of your hook in the 
kitchen table, and give a steady pull on the gut, 
to see if anything snaps or draws out. It would 
be a sad thing to lose a good salmon by any 
neglect of these ordinary precautions. 

The very first salmon I hooked I lost in this 
way. It was in August, 1868, in Upper Black Pool, 
the very deep big pit just up above Long Pool. I 
had walked up with my salmon rod and found this 
pool full of fish, some very large ones, so patiently 
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I waited till at last the bite came, and I got hold 
of a fish of about fifteen pounds. Dangers are all 
around on the rocks here ; first, if the fish went 
down out of the pool it would be absolutely 
impossible to follow him, as you can see for yourself 
if you go there ; next, in the top part of the pit 
very deep down and hidden by the swirl of the 
inflowing stream (there is no waterfall at the head 
of this pool) there lies a rock in such a position 
that it gives your fish the chance of doing what 
fishermen know too well to their cost, namely, of 
** threading the needle," which of course means 
certain separation. 

But none of these dangers befell me on this 
occasion, for I was getting on very nicely when my 
fish took to ** jiggering," that is twisting and jerking 
about in one spot trying to get rid of the hook, and 
then suddenly up went my rod and he was gone, 
and with him some of my chances of Paradise. 

It was the tackle, and though most of it was 
good and sound I found that the hook had been 
tied on to a rotten strand of gut. Of course 
nothing more would look at me that evening, but 
next morning I was up at the pool again by eight 
o'clock and caught a thirteen pounder after some 
nice play. I gaffed it by myself, a rather difficult 
job from the rocks on this pool, and you run a 
chance of going head foremost, into twelve or 
fourteen feet of water. 
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If you have to fish in thick pea soup coloured 
water, or in porter coloured peat water after a heavy 
flood, then you must have something stronger than 
even the best and roundest single gut. You can if you 
like have what is called twisted gut, but I don't care 
for it, and should strongly advise you to use doubled 
salmon gut. You simply put two casts of single 
gut together, side by side, without twisting of any 
sort, and at about the interval of six or eight inches 
tie them together with bits of fine silk ; and if your 
gut is good, as it should be, you will have something 
very difficult to break. Of course, your hook must 
in the same way be tied on to double strands of the 
same quality gut. Naturally, under these conditions 
of line and of water, you will want heavier weights ; 
and it*s not a bad plan to fasten your shot on to a 
strand of much finer gut lashed on to the thicker 
double line, so that if, as often happens, the shot 
get fixed up amongst the stones in the bed of the 
river, you get off" by only losing them, instead of a 
large bit of rather expensive line. And that reminds 
me, to make up for losses on the field you ought 
always to have a tin box ready with plenty of gut 
in it, and a bit of wet sponge or moss to keep it 
moist and tough. Never try to tie a bit of dry gut 
on to some that you have thoroughly soaked, or 
you will have the Bible story of new wine and 
old bottles repeated, and repeated with much quite 
unbiblical language, unless indeed you are a saint. 
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Now we get down to the question of bait for 
your Lyn salmon fishing. Take out with you a bag 
of well scoured lob worms, and put either one large 
one or two moderate sized ones on your hook. It's 
a mistake, I think, to overload one's hook, with 
quite a mass of bait, as if one were going clotting 
for eels. I don't think it tempts the fish, and it 
must take longer to swallow. 

When you fish you must keep your line neither 
too tight or too loose, the fish would feel a check 
from either of these extremes, for remember, the 
more line you have in a heavy stream the more the 
drag upon it. 

You will always be fancying you have bites, 
especially if you know salmon are about, chiefly 
from the undercurrents, but often from trout, and 

more often still from eels. However, when a 

« 

salmon does come there will generally be no 
mistaking him, as he draws your line away up 
stream to his lair. Give him plenty of time and 
no check to his progress, and in most instances 
you will find, if you are lucky enough to land him, 
that your hook is somewhere down in his vitals 
and you have a tough job to disgorge it. I have 
had to cut the gut to save time, and then cut the 
hook out at home ; but a forked twig, with which 
to push the hook downwards before drawing it out, 
generally acts well as a rough and ready disgorger. 
After a heavy flood in September or October, 
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the salmon rush in more or less large numbers up 
the stream from the sea. 

What the fisherman has to do is to judge where 
on the first, second, or third days and so on after 
the flood they are likely to be, and to fish patiently 
for them in that place ; but I must say that his 
patience is helped if he is able by his eyesight to 
test that there are fish in the pool which he is 
fishing ; though his experience will help him to spot 
the likely pool on any particular morning and to be 
the first on the field. I won't attempt to give you 
any sort of time table on this point. It would be 
impossible, for there are so many things to be taken 
into consideration, first and foremost the height and 
strength of the flood, and then, as 1 mentioned in 
a former chapter, the time of year, for every week 
after the end of September the salmon lose some 
of their vigour, and are slower and more lazy in 
making their upward journey. In a very heavy flood 
they find it a more diflfiicult job to master the fall at 
the head of Vellacott's Pool, and this used to be 
the harvest time of the ** snatchers." 

In about a week or so after a flood, though a 
good school of fish continue their upward course, 
you are more likely to find stray fish all over the 
river, sometimes in comparatively shallow runs, and 
as you walk along you may suddenly espy a broad 
blue tail showing at the bottom of some rough 
water, or by the edge of a rock. I have myself 
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seen some of the old hands quietly snatching these 
single fish, when they little suspected that I was 
there, but as we were in those days utterly thrown 
over by the Taw and Torridge Conservators, whom 
we paid for licences, I quite declined to do bailiffs' 
work for them, and probably get a snub from them 
for my pains. So-called ** keepers," too, have been 
amongst the biggest poachers ; to say nothing of 
some of the hired guides and mentors of the foreign 
fishermen, who ^themselves were thus often led 
astray, though they did little harm, except giving 
some sort of excuse and encouragement to the wrong 
doers by their presence as aiders and abettors. 

Besides the stray fish I have alluded to, as being 
likely to be met with all over the river, let me try 
shortly to give you a ** tip " or two as to fishing 
the well-knpwn pools. Vellacott's comes first as we 
go up stream, and 1 have already told you that 
what you have to do there is to stand on the flat 
rock above the fall and narrow gut of water on the 
left bank of the river, and work your line into a 
deep black patch of water running up under the 
rock close in under you just at the edge of the 
heavy rush down the fall. It's a little creek running 
inwards, and you can't mistake it when you are on 
the spot. 

Then above this comes Peal Pool, which some- 
times teems with fish jumping up on both sides of 
the big fiat-faced rock at its head. As in many 
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other pools, the height of the water determines the 
best place to fish here ; but it is generally alongside 
a long half submerged rock on the right bank. 
When this ridge of rock is covered altogether by 
flood water, I think you may take it that Peal Pool 
is unfishable, but when the top edge is just ex- 
posed I know of no better salmon lie in the river 
for legitimate worm fishing, and you must let your 
bait sink down into the deep hole at the top 
corner of this rock. Again, as the water gets lower 
and clearer, this spot won't do, and you must fish 
closer up to the fall under the nose of another 
rock on the same side of the river. If you are lucky 
enough to get hold of a good salmon in this pool, 
don't let him go out of it if you can possibly help 
it, or the chances will be against your saving him. 
There is a comparatively shallow and narrow, but 
very rapid exit, and if you let your fish once get 
into the jaws of this, you are never likely to turn 
him, and you will have to scramble after him till 
you come to a quite impassable place just below. 
If he is rather exhausted, you may even yet by a 
haul at the right second of time, work him with the 
curl of the stream into a small deep hole below and 
beyond the pool. I saved a fourteen pound fish this 
way once, and had my gaff" into him before he quite 
knew where he was. I remember, too, that even 
after that, there was a severe struggle and a barking* 
of shins and knuckles amongst the boulders. I was. 
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as I generally am when fishing, alone, but if you 
have anyone with you when you hook a fish in Peal 
Pool, you had better direct him to go down to the 
exit, and to have a pile of stones ready to hurl them 
at a salmon who makes with determination for the 

m 

lower regions. But even these efforts fail at times, 
and much depends upon your ow^n manc3euvring with 
your rod and line, namely, when to give the butt 
hard all and when to slacken off a bit. Sometimes 
pulling too hard makes the fish obstinate and down 
he goes, unless you feel you can really hold him 
up without great risk of a smash. If you think you 
can do this, set to work without hesitation before 
Mr. Salmon gets into the very rapid run leading out 
of the pool. 

If there are fish in Peal Pool, stay there patiently 
all day, as you never know when a fish may feel 
inclined for a bit of worm. It has often happened, 
here and in other pools, that a fisherman has stuck 
to it for five or six hours, and gone away tired and 
disappointed, and then within half an hour a fresh 
hand has come along and at once got . into a 
good *un. 

When the water is down very heavy. Black Pool 
just next above Peal Pool, is a place where salmon 
and peal can be caught. You can try all the likely 
places you can reach, though to fish a very tempting 
looking creek or backwater at the head of the pool 
you should be on the left bank. There's a nasty, 

G 
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sloping, slippery rock through there, and take care 
you don't slip upon it. I did once, and before I 
knew what had happened, I was overhead just at 
the edge of the waterfall. It would very soon have 
been all up with me, as the water was very high, 
and I should have been dragged down helplessly in 
the heavy rush, but I realized at once where I was, 
and struck out as hard as I could up the little 
creek, and crawled up the rock at the end of it 
drenched, but thankful. A friend of mine who was 
about twenty yards lower down, saw my rod floating 
towards him, and got hold of it before it went over 
the big fall into Peal Pool. On this occasion, and 
on one other, I have fallen into the main river in 
full flood, and I pray that neither I or any of my 
readers may ever do it at any future time, for it's 
one of the nastiest things I know. 

The next pool for salmon, about ten minutes 
further up the river, is Ramsay Pool. Get down to 
a snug stand under the path, and sit as long as 
you like with your line against the corner of a rock, 
which you can't mistake, close to you on the right 
bank. I have never caught a fish there, but my 
friends often have. It's a splendid pool in which to 
hook and play a fish, but like all others on the Lyn 
it's a very uncanny business if your fish takes the 
bit in his mouth and bolts down stream. 

The next real salmon pool above Ramsay is the 
one just above the stone bridge at Watersmeet, 
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called Furze or Cataract Pool. Go and look at it 
and see what an ideal pool it is. You can fish it 
in several places, either in the lower part or in the 
small frying-pan up at the very top above one fall 
and below the other. This last is my favourite spot, 
and the fish, as a rule, if there are any there, take 
the bait readily. You can play a fish well unless he 
bolts some fifty yards or more down stream under 
the stone bridge. If he does this, you must do what 
seems best to you on the spur of jthe moment, 
either by plunging in under the bridge after him, 
or letting your rod follow him alone, and bolting 
round to the other side of the bridge to recover 
it. Both methods are venturesome and risky. The 
wooden bridge pool at Watersmeet I have mentioned 
before in connection with the actor's ** monster," and 
the large 3 lb eel, which my friend and I mistook 
for a salmon till we saw it. Don't waste time by 
fishing here, unless you see fish in it. 

Above Watersmeet first comes Limekiln Pool, about 
six hundred yards up, just where the little hilly path 
runs down to the stream again. This is an excellent 
pool, and is easily fished from the flat rock at the 
head of it. It's a pool, too, where the current treats 
your line well, and your bait will search it all over, 
so that a hungry fish will have a chance of seeing 
it wherever he lies. 

Above this again at a rough stony corner is Stag 
Pool, of course so called from a stag having one 
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or more times been brought to bay in it. This is 
very deep, and salmon often lie in it. Then comes 
Island Pool, with a flat rock to stand on almost 
level with the water, along which the fish some- 
times rest. One thing about this pool is that it is 
one of the best for bathing in on the Lyn, both 
because it is an excellent depth, and chiefly because 
it cannot be seen from the path which runs some 
little way up the hill with a screen of small oak 
trees intervening. It's a splendid place for a header, 
but remember that even on the hottest days the 
water is very cool. 

After Island Pool we had better make straight 
up to Long Pool, a walk of about twenty minutes. 
In old times this celebrated and beautiful stretch of 
water was occasionally literally ** chock full " of 
salmon, but this was before the rock at the water- 
fall had been blasted, and most of the fish gave up 
the almost hopeless task of getting up out of it, and 
so were headed back to settle down in the deep still 
lower part of the pool. Things are different now, 
though the way up still gives some pretty jumping, 
even for a salmon. For days and days together in 
the sixties I used to go with my old friend, of whom 
I have spoken before, the late Mr. Thomas Batson, 
and scramble down the rocky sides of this long deep 
pit, and sit with him for hours while he fished and 
smoked his pipe. On many days he caught a fish, 
sometimes two, and on many others he went empty 
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away. Then ** snatching" was not known, and to 
catch a salmon made the lucky man a day's hero. 
Many other things were different, too, in those good 
old days. Chickens were half a crown a pair. 
Many other provisions were just half the price they 
are now, and were the genuine produce of the neigh- 
bourhood. You could fish up a stream alope all 
day without finding the banks strewn with paper 
bags and egg shells. Lorna Doone was practically 
unknown; even **Gurt John Ridd" had not arrived 
on the scene, as he did later on (at least I read it 
was so in a London newspaper), in the shape of 
a worthy and gigantic mender of roads, who after- 
wards, poor man, died blazoned out as the hero of 
Blackmore's excellent novel in a London Hospital. 
The hotels and lodging houses were fewer, but very 
comfortable. There were hardly any conveyances in 
Lynmouth or Lynton, just one or two at the large 
hotels, and dear old hard-working Mrs. Arnold was 
the only cab proprietor, or proprietress, in Lynmouth, 
and her rolling stock, as far as I remember, con- 
sisted of but one elderly and most respectable 
four-wheeled dog cart, which David, her son drove, 
poor old Philip, her husband, not having much to 
do with the show. There was no Lift ; I beg your 
pardon, I mean ** Cliff Railway," and no railway to 
Barnstaple as there is now. There were no nigger 
minstrels or pierrots on the beach, but we had a 
good old-fashioned concert now and then when 
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the villagers joined heartily in the choruses, and 
we had a fiddle in the choir at Lynton and 
Countisbury Churches. We sat sometimes on the 
beach, too, under the moon without the aid of the 
too searching electric light. We had no sweets at 
Fuller's, and our ** bitter" was never drunk at a 
resplendent London bar. However, we were very 
happy even then. Plenty of these ** differences " (such 
as Sir George Newnes' Cliff Railway), have been of 
great benefit to the place, but some undoubtedly 
have not. 

This is all a very long cry from Long Pool, and 
I must hark back again. Every now and then the 
monotony of waiting used to be broken by a salmon 
plunging up and down again in the middle of the 
silent blackness of the pool, and this is always en- 
couraging. The fly and several kinds of artificial fish 
were tried, but never with any success. Sometimes 
a fair-sized trout and sometimes an eel would take 
the bait and pay the penalty and relieve the tension. 
Eels are terrible brutes to bother you and tangle up 
your line. The only plan is to have a pair of old 
scissors always handy, haul your tormentor out at 
once, get him tight under your nailed book, draw his 
head out with the line held taut, and give him a snip 
at the back of the neck ; and even after this, though 
he will be limp and dead, you will often take a long 
time to clear your hook out of his mouth. By the 
way, I may say here that I always kill my fish directly 
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I catch them, salmon and peal by knocking- them on 
the head with a stone, and trout by breaking- their 
necks. I cannot stand the feeling- of these poor devils 
of fish jumping about in the creel behind my back 
in their death strug-gles. 

In this lower part of Long* Pool there is a very 
strong ** under tow" from the great rush of water 
from above, and it often makes your line, if you leave 
it at all slack, shoot up stream and look for all the 
world like the ** draw " of a salmon. You can gener- 
ally keep your fish in the pool here, and if you could 
not, it would be the usual bad job for you, unless, 
perhaps, you had a friend to whom to pass your rod, 
and even then the tree trunks and the rocky banks 
would give a deal of trouble. 

The other spot to fish Long Pool is right up at 
the top under the fall where the fish are jumping. 
It's an uncertain place, but I have at times done very 
well there both with salmon and peal. A few years 
ago I took a young daughter of mine with me there, 
and in about an hour and a quarter I caught a small 
salmon of 6 lb, six peal averaging over a pound 
apiece, and several trout, the largest of which 
weighed about a pound, besides losing several more 
peal. I was lucky in just hitting off the feeding time. 
I remember my tackle was not over strong and a tree 
had fallen right across the boiling water, so that, what- 
ever took me, I had to hold on to it like grim death. 
The peal I could drown and then lift quietly out over 
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the rocks, but of course the 6 lb. salmon had to be 
got at somehow with the gaff. I had pretty well 
killed my fish though, and then, being alone except 
for my little daughter, found I couldn't quite manage 
the job without risk of a loss, with the current 
dragging the salmon away from me, and a very 
slippery rock to climb down to; so I told her to run 
up into the path and to look for a man of sorts to 
come down for a moment to help me. Back she came 
in no time followed by what was clearly a honeymoon 
couple, a pale-faced gentleman and a pretty lady. The 
gentleman at once came to me, and I said to him, 
** May I ask you, sir, have you ever gaffed a fish 
before?" ** Oh yes, sir," he said, ** hundreds." 
**A11 right, will you take this gaff and just climb 
over the rock and get that salmon out for me ? *' 
Upon which he looked aghast at the instrument as 
if it was a serpent. This made me a bit impatient, 
as I saw clearly that he understood nothing whatever 
about it ; so I told him to hold the rod tight, and 
directly he got hold of it I was over the rock and 
had the fish gaffed and up the bank by his side. My 
daughter could have done all this for me without his 
help at all. 

Between Long Pool and Rockford there are several 
good salmon pools, such as Upper Black Pool and 
Ash Pool, and other runs where salmon often lie. In 
this part of the river I have caught a good many small 
fish between 4 lb and 7 lb simply through carefully 
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looking for them as I walked and climbed along the 
bank. Above this there are plenty of salmon to be 
found, as I have already mentioned, but they get 
blacker and blacker the higher you go, and I should 
never specially fish for them, though you may get hold 
of one at times while fishing for trout with worm or 
minnow. But we will leave the ** great fish" now, 
and work downwards to the smaller ones. 

As to the peal, I have told you in the last chapter 
about the fish themselves, and I think that all said 
and done, though, comparatively to the trout, very 
few are caught, yet they are in every respect the 
best fish in the Lyn. They certainly give the best 
sport, more particularly if caught with the fly or 
minnow, and if we descend to the **pot," they are 
most decidedly the best eating, and neither salmon 
or trout are a patch upon them. I mean, of course, 
the fresh run fish, not the black gentlemen we catch 
above Watersmeet ; though even some of them are 
not at all bad. 

I have always used an eleven foot rod of Farlow's 
for every kind of bait — fly, minnow and worm — for 
peal, single handed and strong, a happy medium, 
not too stiff" for the fly or too whippy for the worm. 
I have used the same rod, too, generally to save 
trouble, for the minnow, but, as I said before, I 
believe a stiff" rod with upright rings is the best, 
and some of the best minnow fishers I know use 
it. All this, though, is entirely a matter for the 
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fisherman himself. He may get into a habit which 
is not the best, and may even to some extent 
be vicious, but long use makes him so accustomed 
to it that he will do well with it, and, at all events, 
much better than he would with a perhaps more 
correct one which was strange to him. Stick to 
your old habits, unless you find by experience they 
are really bad and handicap you in your sport of 
catching the fish. Some of my friends use a fifteen 
foot double-handed rod for the Lyn peal, and such 
a rod, though more awkward to handle amongst 
the trees, and more troublesome altogether, has one 
advantage, especially in flood time, namely, that you 
can reach further with it out into the river than with 
a shorter one, and get your bait into places alongside 
rocks in mid stream and keep it there, which, with 
a ten or eleven footer would be impossible. But 
every fisher must use the rod that suits him best. 
You may like a split cane rod for fly fishing. I 
believe the majority do. I don't myself, but I daresay 
it's only prejudice, though I never use anything very 
whippy, and I have no doubt many of my brother 
anglers would say that my rods were a bit too stiff for 
them. One thing about split cane rods ; if you do go 
in for them, get the very best, no cheap and nasty 
ones, for from what I have seen of these, they can 
be very nasty indeed. I mean they have more of a 
tendency than other rods to warp and get out of 
shape, and after a time ** turn round and look at 
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you " most pathetically. To my mind, nothing is 
more detestable than a warped or crooked rod, as 
a great many are. I have often been shown a stock 
of rods left by some old fishermen ; and his relations 
don't know what to do with them, and ask you if 
you would care to choose one or two. As a rule, 
I almost invariably find that these rods, though 
excellent in workmanship and by good makers, are 
always, more or less, out of plumb, some terribly 
so. This, unless the wood is bad to start with, 
generally comes from want of care, and chiefly in 
the careless way they are treated when they are not 
being used. Not drying them thoroughly when they 
are wet ; leaving them for weeks standing up outside 
the house door ; laying them, wet themselves, or in 
the damp, along the side of a wall resting on two 
nails with a very drooping top joint ; having them 
badly mended with green wood when the top or 
second joint has got broken; letting the various 
joints lie about mixed up anywhere, and not even 
in a case, and so on. When a rod gets thoroughly 
seasoned, you may put it away into winter quarters 
tied up carefully in its case, and of course in a dry 
place, but if it is rather new and you have any 
doubts at all as to its behaviour during hibernation, 
a good plan is, if you have a hall or any other place 
high enough, to put it together and hang it up to a 
nail by the top ring against the wall, so that it stays 
quite straight with the heavy butt downwards. 
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Your line in peal fishing* should be a strong- trout 
line, and you should test it at the beginning of 
every season. Suit yourself as to reel, but as the 
late Mr. Francis Francis says in his book, ** avoid 
all multiplying abominations " like sin. They are 
quite unnecessary and continually out of order. 

You must use good stout sea trout gut for minnow 
or bait fishing, and not so thick for the artificial fly; 
but it all depends on the state of the water. In very 
clear and low water the finer the gut the better for 
any bait, whether natural or artificial, but you must 
treat your peal very gingerly then. The woodlouse 
is a fine lure for peal in low water and hot weather, 
and I have used the finest trout gut with it with great 
effect, but I have also lost a good many peal and my 
hooks, too, because a peal plays much more strongly 
than a trout ; and even if your fine gut survives the 
strike you have some nasty moments afterwards if 
your fish takes to jumping ; and it's curious that he 
generally does a lot of this if he is hooked in the 
upper lip, he knows best why. Always take a landing- 
net with you when you are fishing for peal ; and this 
also is an article which it is most important to test 
now and then. If not, you may find your fish 
breaking through the rotten meshes when you think 
you have him quite safe, and he has an extra chance 
of getting rid of your line. 

Now as to the flies for peal in the Lyn, I have 
generally preferred blue or grey hackle flies. The best, 
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perhaps, is the one I have always known as the **blue 
silver twist," body and hackle all g"rey blue with a 
twist of silver thread round the body. Another good 
one is the same grey hackle and a white maggoty 
body made of cotton wool with a twist of black 
thread round it. I used to make some of these latter 
myself, and was very pleased when I caught my first 
peal with the home-made brand. Heaven only knows 
what the peal mistake them for, but there are a great 
many sea trout and salmon flies which come under 
that category. I don't suppose anyone yet has tried 
to lie on his back at the bottom of four feet of water 
with his eyes open, and to tell us afterwards what 
these flies look like from a salmon's point of view. 
You might also try some of the well-known sea trout 
flies ; a Zulu, or a claret body and partridge hackle, 
or a large red palmer, any of them may be of use ; 
an artiflcial blue bottle or any black fly has also 
caught them. Night fishing with a white moth or 
a coachman also pays at times, but my opinion is 
that for fishing after dark any of the ordinary flies 
will do as well or better, and it is quite unnecessary 
to go in for a white one. I am quite convinced of 
this as regards brown trout, though for years I 
shared the old superstition about it being almost a 
necessity to use a white fly at night. Of course, it 
may pay best in some rivers. I don't know, but I 
doubt it. 

Remember, peal fishing with a fly is different to 
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trout fishing-. I think down and across is the best 
way to fish for peal, as you cover the water better, 
and if you view your fish you can work the fly more 
slowly down to and over him. This gives him a 
chance of seeing- it better and then taking it strongly, 
for a peal is generally much more deliberate in his 
risings than a brown trout. Moreover, a peal is not 
quite so shy as a trout, and therefore you can 
approach him more easily throwing down stream, 
whereas in similar cases your brown trout would be 
scared and off like a flash. The best peal fly water 
on the Lyn is the bit between the stone bridge at 
the Lyndale Hotel and Island Cottage, and the best 
spot on this short stretch is the bit just below the 
junction of the West Lyn with the main river. I 
have caught more peal here than anywhere, and 
should selfishly like to have it all to myself. 

I will tell you a tale of worm fishing in this bit 
of water, though as far as slimness goes it is rather 
against myself, and I have been much chaffed about 
it. On a certain Sunday in the early seventies, 
during my Oxford d^ys, when Lynmouth was full of 
keen fishermen and peal were much in request, there 
was a beautiful and most tempting sight in the stickly 
pool below the junction of the two rivers in Lynmouth 
village. Four or five, I forget which, so will take 
the lesser number, bars of blue were swaying in the 
stream. They were peal just fresh in from the sea. 
The fishermen were there all round the bank with 
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their mouths watering ; but it being Sunday, the 
happy fish were absolutely safe from attack, and I 
think knew it, as they generally seem to do on the 
great day of rest, and so flaunted themselves before 
us all throughout the day. But the fishermen thought 
much each to himself, and each one had some plan 
how to circumvent the fish and each other on the 
Monday morning. 

I amongst the others secretly kept my council, 
and the result was this : It would not, of course, be 
honourable or right to catch them on the Sunday, 
and so give way to temptation, but I was absolutely 
determined to be the *' earliest bird," therefore 
punctually at one minute past twelve at midnight, 
I, with a brother-in-law and another soldier friend 
whom I took into the plot with me, sallied out 
from our lodging house equipped with my bamboo 
rod and some strong single gut tackle, a bag 
of worms, and a dark lantern, and got over the 
wall by Island Cottage and took up our station 
on the little beach by the pool. Nobody was about, 
or if they were, took much notice of us. In went 
the first worm a yard or two above where I had 
in the daytime marked the peal — a beautiful bite! — 
but let him have it for a few seconds, — strike ! — 
and in no time I hauled No. i up the beach, and 
so in less time than an hour I had caught the 
whole lot, averaging a pound apiece, and went back 
to bed an excited but contented youth. I woke about 
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4 a.m. to hear an old friend of mine tramping out 
in his big boots to forestall other fishermen, little 
knowing that the peal were all lying bright and 
beautiful in death in the larder downstairs. I heard 
afterwards that many others were at that pool, too, 
and went empty away. For myself I turned over 
and slept till a late breakfast, a happy but slim fisher. 
A great deal of our peal fishing in the old days 
was done not as earlv as mine was on the occasion 
last mentioned, but very early in the morning just 
as the day was breaking, as this was certainly the 
best time for worm fishing, besides offering the in- 
centive of being the first on the water. All the 
legitimate peal fishermen vied with one another in 
this respect, at least the large majority of them did 
so. This early fishing is now forbidden by the rules 
of the fishery, and I certainly do not complain of it, 
first because I am strongly in favour of reasonable 
restrictions ; secondly, because it gives the old ones 
as good a chance as the young and strong, who think 
as little as I myself did once of very early rising. 
But there is one serious drawback in keeping the 
river void of legitimate anglers during certain fixed 
hours, especially as I don't think the keeper himself 
would consider it his duty to be extra vigilant during- 
this close time. I mean it gives poachers of all 
kinds a splendid opportunity of being able to ply 
their business quite undisturbed. During the great 
poaching epidemic on the Lyn I w^ell remember that 
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the great grievance of the lawless ones was the fact 
that gentlemen were allowed to fish at all hours of 
the day and night ; and with ominous shakes of the 
head they used to tell dark stories of night lines, 
and of lights used by some of us to attract the 
salmon. Of course all these complaints were quite 
fictitious and ridiculous, and, without any doubt, made 
in order that these same complainants might not be 
interrupted on their rounds. 

In worm fishing for peal, as in nearly every 
other kind of fishing, experience of the water giving 
knowledge of the ordinary lying places of the fish 
comes before most things. It may be that fishermen 
have their favourite places, and fish them more 
carefully and so with better chance of success than 
others. But I know that after a heavy flood I 
invariably pass over a great deal of even likely 
looking water, in order to be the first at my 
favourite back waters and eddies, and I am seldom 
disappointed by getting a peal or at all events some 
trout. When the water is at summer level you spot 
the lying places of the fish in certain pools and 
stickles, and then when a heavy flood comes all 
these fish fall back into the comparatively still places 
near the bank and at the edges of the very heavy 
rush of the water within reach of their usual lairs. 
You must* use your judgment and discretion as to 
where these retreats in flood time will be, and into 
them you put your worm; sometimes a big rock gives 
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a shelter behind it and sometimes a hollow in the 
bank itself. In such places the peal often lie nearer 
the edg^e of the rough water than the trout, and in 
such case you weight your line sufficiently to let it 
work down slowly with the stream. Even in flood 
water peal, like trout, vary in their biting. They 
bite best just after the flood is at its height and so 
on as the water begins to drop. Afterwards they 
get gorged with all the food which is carried down 
to them and greediness becomes daintiness, and so 
you get a certain number of fish often lightly hooked 
and you lose a great many more, till finally they will 
hardly take at all. It's best then to give over for 
the day, but the next morning, when in a peaty river 
like ours the water will be porter coloured, the fish 
will probably be on the feed again, and you will also 
have an excellent chance with the minnows, and more- 
over many places will be fishable which were not so 
yesterday. You must use your own judgment, as I 
have suggested, for the best peal haunts in flood 
time between the sea and Watersmeet. You always 
want a landing net for peal. 

While talking of worm fishing in dirty water for 
peal, or trout either, I should just like to say that I 
totally disagree with the dictum that it is unsports- 
manlike. I see this categorically stated in an article 
in the Dulverton Guide Book, and perhaps the writer 
means his words to apply specially to the Barle or 
Exe, and not to a rocky river full of pools and water- 
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falls like the Lyn. In the Bade I don't think I ever 
even tried to catch fish with the worm, and in the 
Lyn, as far as pleasure and sport go, I would sooner 
catch one peal with the fly than two or three with 
the worm ; but I don't agree, as I have said, with 
worm fishing in either thick or clear water being 
condemned off hand as unsportsmanlike, and when 
I come to trout fishing I shall have more to say 
on this point. But I want to take this opportunity 
of recommending my brother anglers who wish to 
fish the Barle or Exe, to read this short fishing 
article in the guide book I have mentioned. I hope 
the gentleman who wrote it will not mind me saying 
that it is an excellent one, interesting and very well 
condensed, and shows clearly that the writer knows 
all about his subject, which cannot be said of many 
other guide book and magazine writers, who venture 
upon articles about the gentle art generally or in 
special localities, and pour out a lot of trash, or at 
best, platitudes. Of course, fishermen are bound to 
diff'er upon some points, but it's a pleasure to be 
able to read something by an expert, and which 
may be of real use to you. 

In clear water you can generally get a view of 
your peal lying in the stickles or by the side of some 
rock, or again you can fish in likely known haunts 
of these fish, such as Vellacott's Pool, the frying-pan 
at the head of Furze Pool and Long Pool. Ashton 
Water is also good if there have been a succession 
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of floods and the peal have run far up the stream. 
Besides the worm, and at times the grasshopper, a 
g^ood bait, as I have already said, is the woodlouse. 
As to minnow fishing, next to the worm the 
rocky Lyn is most suited to this method. You can 
use it in all states of the river, from the heavy 
muddy flood to the clearest water, only the latter is 
not a good one for much success, and you have to 
pick out in such a case rough and heavy runs. The 
best state of water is probably the first few days 
after a big flood, when it is peaty and changing 
as the days pass, from London porter to light 
sherry — I mean in colour only ! You want stout gut 
and well working swivels, especially the one at the 
mouth of your minnow. Angel minnows are the ones 
to use. Other sorts may do, but I have never seen 
them successful. The natural minnow we don't get 
much chance of trying, as there are none handy, and 
I am afraid the roughness of the stream and the 
rocks would soon tear them to pieces. I have known 
various coloured ** Angels" do well, but on the 
whole, especially in peaty water, I don't think any 
beat the bright silvery ones, and I generally have 
mine specially plated for the work. As to your 
flight of hooks you must use your own discretion. 
For myself I like it to fit the minnow accurately 
with two triangles at the tail and a triangle in the 
slit on each side, and let these two last stand out 
stiffly by the aid of well waxed silk and varnish 
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from the sides of the minnow, and not droop down- 
wards as is generally seen in shop made fligfhts. 
Either make your own or get them made at a shop 
according to pattern ; to put it shortly, the flight 
without the minnow on it should be the shape of 
a cross. Some objection to these metal minnows as 
against natural ones is that their hardness at times 
knocks off a running fish and he fails to get hooked ; 
but you cannot help this, only don*t have your fins 
too large. It is on this point that the soft natural 
minnow scores off the artificial one. 

As to working your minnow properly, this requires 
a good deal of art, but as in other fishing, watching 
an adept is better than all written instructions. You 
should work the pool or the run to suit the exigencies 
of the case, I mean in the way you can best get at 
it. In my opinion casting down and across is the 
best way to work a minnow for peal fishing, but at 
times you are obliged to draw it down towards you 
from upstream. In the former case, when you are 
drawing upstream, do it slowly, but in the latter 
you must draw rather fast, faster than the flow of 
water, or your lure will not spin. Always get down 
as near on a level with the water as possible, and 
fish it all thoroughly. This you do by gradually ex- 
tending and lengthening your throws, by holding 
increasing lengths of slack line in your left hand, 
and letting it run through the rings with each cast, 
and drawing it in again as you work the point of 
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the rod up towards yourself. Cast neatly and without 
a splash. A fish hooks itself without any extra strik- 
ing on your part, and you can tell at once by the 
feel whether you have hooked him securely or not. 
Often there is a tug; and a flash, and he has gone, 
and the curious fact is that the lost fish is al^vays 
the biggest one of the day. 

And now for the fishing for the little trout. As 
to rods, I have said before that t don't go in for 
split cane ones, which are doubtless in these days 
thought to be best, and by all means use one if you 
wish. You may like a very pliable whippy rod, while 
for my part I feel much more at home with one that 
is not so pliable all the way up. I mean I certainly 
like some stiffness half way up from the butt. Before 
1875 I always used for my smallest ro 
nine feet long with only two joints jc 
splice, which had to be bound togethei 
I went out. I had two or three of th 
were excellent and very light, and I sec 
many fish with them. But I found thei 
trouble in several ways, both in tying 
in carrying the long distances 1 often u 
fishing grounds, so in 1875 I bought i 
half foot three-jointed green heart of Fa 
I have used ever since on the small 
which (and this is the main point ol 
of implement or weapon) I have gol 
accustomed to, and to show what care 
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of it, I still after twenty-seven years, have the stops 
which fit into the holes at the ends of the joints. A 
top joint has snapped now and again through care- 
lessness, but still the rod is as straight as when I 
first purchased it in the Strand, and it only cost 
twenty-five shillings. 

Besides this rod I have a heavier one, which I 
have also possessed for a great number of years, and 
which is about eleven feet long. This one I use for 
peal and for larger streams, such as the lower part 
of the Lyn and the Barle below Simonsbath, as I find 
I can reach further with it ; but all the same I don't 
always use it even in the places I have named, for 
in a long day's flogging it is a terrible trial to the 
wrist, besides being more likely to produce blistering. 
I have often had to take ten minutes or so with the 
left hand at the expense of accuracy in casting, so 
as to relieve my right wrist and fingers which at 
times get thoroughly numbed and aching. Take care 
of your rods both in and out of use ; but this comes 
with time and experience. When I was a boy I was 
always having smashes ; top joints were a mere trifle. 
I remember a picnic at Badg worthy, when I laid the 
three joints of the rod I had then, across a track in 
the heather, and when I came back to pick them up 
I found a peat cart had gone over them and pretty 
well broken the whole rod into matchwood. 

Crossing a nasty wire fence once near Simonsbath, 
I somehow slipped and managed to fall across the 
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bottom joint and smash it half-way up from the butt. 
This is a most unusual thing to do, and the break 
seemed a hopeless one to cure on the spur of the 
moment, which was the more annoying, as I had 
come a long way and the fish were rising well. At 
last I saw my only chance, when I found I had no 
proper materials handy to make a splice of it, was 
to cut the butt off altogether and fish with the upper 
part of the rod. I did this, put the reel into my 
right-hand pocket, working the line up through the 
rings from it, and going on fly fishing, caught a 
good many more trout. 

Top joints snap in many ways. The commonest 
with me has been putting . a rod over a bad wall 
or fence butt downwards before I climb down 
myself, and letting it fall flat outwards into the next 
field. Somehow, over and over again the jerk of its 
fall smashes the top joint, much to my surprise. 
Another common cause of a break is >vhipping 
your line back very sharply when the fly is caught 
in a tough root on the opposite bank, or falling on 
the rocks with your rod in your hand. But I find 
that as the years go by one gets more careful, till 
such breaks very rarely occur. It*s just about as 
bad, or worse, to fish with a strange rod, as it is 
to shoot with a strange gun. 

Your tackle must be of the finest, but avoid all 
weak and rotten stuff, such as ** drawn" gut, which 
always frays and kinks up. It's much better to 
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sacrifice some of the fineness than to go in for 
things like that. Get the finest and roundest 
genuine single gut you can and soak it in ink 
and water, but not for a long time so that it 
gets black. A faint stain to take off the greasy- 
looking brightness is quite enough. In fact, in 
these days the casts you buy in any good and 
reliable shop are already stained for you, as are 
also the lengths of gut upon which the flies are tied. 
People mention all kinds of dyes, but the dullness 
produced by ink and water I have always found 
does well for every state of the river. 

The length of your casting line should be between 
two and a half and three yards, varying according 
to state of wind and water. In stormy weather or 
big water two and a half yards is quite enough, 
but when weather and stream are both **fine" (in 
different senses) then go in for the longer measure. 
The top part of the collar can be a little thicker 
than the lower end, where the flies are, but don't 
worry yourself much about the line tapering, which 
most fishing books recommend. Your running line 
I need not say much about. It must not be too 
heavy so as to splash, and not too light so as to 
interfere with straight throwing. 

I think two flies are quite enough to fish with 
on Exmoor, though you may if you like on some 
of the larger water use three, but I doubt whether 
the game is worth the candle, for you are much 
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more likely to get strung up all round, besides 
getting the line itself into a mess of entanglement 
by the flies catching in each other. If you do fish 
with three, tie your first dropper about sixteen inches 
above the stretcher, and the second dropper about 
a foot higher up, if with only two then about eighteen 
to twenty inches is the space to allow between the 
flies. Mind you, fishermen are very likely to differ 
with me as to these measurements, but I have found 
them the best in the small Exmoor rivers. Once 
I hooked three trout in one cast, but I only saved 
two of them. Two at a time, one on each fly, of 
course I have caught over and over again, and I 
was very pleased on one good day to do this in two 
consecutive casts at the tail of a pool up Chalk Water. 
I have no doubt other fishermen have done the same 
thing, but four fish in two casts running is a bit 
of a triumph. 

My advice is, if you can throw two 'flies well don't 
trouble to use any more. It's the A B C of fly fishing 
to tell you to make your stretcher the heavier of the 
two flies, because it then shoots out first, and makes 
the dropper keep its distance behind it. 

I always consider that the fisherman's pet fly, ue, 
that in which he has most confidence, he always 
presents most temptingly to the rising trout. He 
can't help this, and so, probably, goes on catching 
most fish with it, and it becomes more and more his 
favourite, not, perhaps, from any surpassing merit of 
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its own, but simply because it is so favoured. As to 
flies, I am one of those persons who thoroughly agree 
with old Izaak Walton, at all events as far as moor- 
land fishing is concerned. This is what he says in 
his preface to the ** Honest Angler " : ** For the 
generality three or four flies, neat and rightly made, 
and not too big, serve for a trout all the summer." 

Like every angler I have had a great many flies, 
looking very pretty for years in my fly book, which 
I never touch, and I eliminate them by degrees and 
throw them away or give them to some boy to practice 
with. Often these discarded ones are really pretty 
good, but they are not my favourites, and so, if I 
did not get rises, I should probably at once put it 
down to the fault of the fly, instead of to what would 
be much more probable — that the trout were not at 
that particular period keen after any food at all. But 
this latter theory I should at once adopt, if I were 
fishing with my pet flies, as it would take a lot to 
make me think that there was anything wrong or 
unappetising in old friends. 

There is a good deal in these fishermen's fancies, 
but still I will give you with confidence quite a small 
list of flies with which I have at different times caught 
very many trout on Exmoor, and, after all, the proof 
of the flies, like the pudding, is in the eating. They 
are : first, the red anty which has most decidedly 
been my best friend and the fishes' greatest enemy 
during August and September. The trout come at 
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it very greedily, and as, owing to the small tuft of 
peacock harl at the tail, it is rather a flimsy insect, 
they very soon tear it all to pieces, and it is curious, 
too, how they go on taking it till the shaft of the 
hook becomes nearly bare. 

Next is the water cricket^ which one rarely sees 
mentioned in any list, but which is a very favourite 
fly of mine, and I have found it most useful on any 
stream and at any time of year. It is, I believe, 
meant to imitate the spiders which we see darting 
about greasily on the top of the water, and has a 
black hackle and a yellow body with a twist of 
black silk round it. This fly and the red ant (the 
latter generally the stretcher but not always) form 
my usual cast on Exmoor streams, and I consider 
the trout quite off their feed if they don't come to 
one or the other of them. 

The block griat is another good black fly. Then 
I will name the inarch brown ^ the stone fly^ the red 
palmer^ cochybondhu (which I have never done much 
with), cow dung fly^ and last, the governor^ which is 
excellent in hot summer weather. Any small midge 
is useful for the top dropper if you want to fish 
with three flies. You should also have ready the 
hare's fleck^ generally called the blue upright in 
Devonshire, and strongly recommended by all fishing 
books; but, and I know it's rank heresy to say so, 
I don't care for it one bit, and I am supported in 
this dislike by Willie Bale, the Lynmouth shoemaker, 
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who knows more about fishing than most people in 
these parts. I have sometimes used it in stormy 
weather with some success, but I have over and over 
again found it quite a failure. I don't care either 
for the coachman^ even in coloured water, another 
much praised fly. The blue silver twist is good if you 
want a blue fly, blue hackle (no wings), and blue 
body with a silver twist. In the old days in the 
lower part of the Lyn I have done well with what 
we called the red maggoty a sort of red palmer 
with a maggoty cotton wool body or tip. If you 
find the fish are taking one particular fly well, say 
the red ant, don't hesitate to put two flies of the 
same sort on your line, both as stretcher and 
dropper. 

I think a black bowler hat, or a very old and 
dingy white one, is the best to wear, and not a 
cap, because you ought to be able to wind at least 
two collars ready dressed round your headgear. If 
it is rainy or damp these lines get soft and fit for 
immediate use when they are required, besides, being 
wound in large circles they will straighten out more 
easily when you want them ; and for this, carry a 
piece of india-rubber out with you, and before tying 
your cast on to your running line draw it through 
it steadily and this will take out the kinks and 
curves ; and after a couple of minutes' preliminary 
soaking in the stream your line will be quite fit 
to do its work. It's a great nuisance to have to 
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begin with a curling" line, as it takes some time 
to get into proper order. Failing the india-rubber, 
your fingers alone may answer the same purpose, 
but not so well. 

Now we will come to the effective using of all 
this tackle — rod, line, and flies. Casting has a great 
deal to do with success, and unless you can at all 
events throw a fly moderately well, you will not do 
much ; but good casting is far from being the only 
quality for an angler to ensure success, in fact I 
do not think it is even the chief one. F^or I am quite 
sure that a moderate thrower of flies with thorough 
experience of the water in which he is fishing, and, 
of course, with mental power to make use of that 
experience, would generally beat a fisherman who 
though almost perfect in his casting lacked this 
local knowledge. Of course, I am not talking of 
the duffer who threshes the water as with a flail. 
If you get this experience, and what I wull call a 
sportsman's instinct and power of observation, along 
with irreproachable casting, then, of course, you will 
get the best fisherman. The best test of good casting 
is when you can fish a pool by degrees from tail to 
head without disturbing the fish above your last throw 
as you go on upwards, or, better still, without dis- 
turbing them in the actual spot where you may have 
thrown several times already. 

Some people go hurrying and dashing along the 
bank of a stream much too quickly, and the trout 
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run away from them in fright. These people are the 
friends of no one but the fish themselves, and are 
terrors to encounter on the banks of your pet waters. 
If the fish are not rising well, you may be tempted 
to race in this way, but surely it's better not to spoil 
good water which may in an hour or less become 
very prolific. I should say sit down and wait for 
the rise, or at any rate fish very slowly indeed. 
Eat your lunch or change your flies now and again 
if you want to kill time. When the rise is really 
on, you won't want to waste one moment over such 
matters. On a real good day I have often come 
home with my lunch untouched. Some very fair 
fishermen have natures which prevent their walking 
up a stream slowly, and, no doubt, continuous hurry 
and continuous flogging with a light rod are good 
exercise, though I for one prefer taking mine on 
the hard high road when I am not fishing. Perhaps 
I speak feelingly on this point, because I was once 
rather upset in my temper by a fast fishing acquaint- 
ance. I had started up Chalk on what I saw would 
be a very fair day, and, as usual on such occasions 
on this small stream, I wanted to have the water to 
myself, or, at all events, to have no fishermen, good 
or bad, in front of me. I had examined the stream 
from certain vantag^e points, and was pretty sure 
the coast was quite clear, so I went down and began 
in the small solitary enclosure about half a mile up on 
the right bank, and fished steadily along, doing pre^y 
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well, when, to my horror, I intuitively heard and 
felt that somebody was coming up behind me and 
had nearly caught me. This was the stalwart fast 
fisherman, who was so polite to me that (inwardly 
swearing, I admit) I was obliged to say in answer 
to his request that I did not in the least mind his 
going in front and beginning a quarter of a mile 
above me. However, I couldn't stand it, as I knew 
my day would be spoilt, so no sooner had he hurried 
off ahead than I went straight up the steep hill-side, 
across Mill Hill and down to Weir Water above 
Weir Wood, and that evening I brought one hundred 
and twenty three trout home, so, though a bit 
scored off at first, I finished off the day contentedly 
and had some good sport to myself. 

This tale makes me think again of that everlasting 
large I, which, as I told you in my preface, the un- 
fortunate angler who writes a book on his experiences 
is driven to use at the risk of being thought boastful, 
or much worse ; but perhaps I had better give you 
an extra dose of this letter now and state my pre- 
tensions for telling about Exmoor fishing at all and 
also what the tackle and flies I have named have 
done, though this is nothing out of the common. I 
am, of course, now talking of fly fishing only. 

When I first began fishing in 1861, things were 
very different from what they are now. Then tickets 
were issued by Mr. Robert Roe, the lord of the 
manor at Lynmouth, for the manors of **Lynton, 
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Lyn and Woolhanger," at moderate prices. This 
fishing induded, roughly speaking, both sides of the 
East Lyn for about half a mile up from the sea and 
the whole of its left bank down from Watersmeet, £tlso 
a good deal of the West Lyn, excepting what was 
owned by the late Mr. James Lean, and the whole 
of the Combe Park or Hoar Oak water. The 
Reverend Mr. Halliday owned most of the right 
bank of the main river from the Ashton water down 
to the Tors, and tickets were issued for his fishing 
in the same way as the last and at even a lower 
charge. 

A large proportion of the left bank of the East Lyn 
above Watersmeet belonged to the late Sir Frederic 
Knight, though a good many smaller proprietors 
intervened at various spots. His fishing on the main 
river was to all intents and purposes free, but one 
had to get special leave for Farley Water, and, of 
course, Simonsbath. Mr. Snow, the father of the 
present proprietor, did not, as far as I remember, 
interfere at all with anyone fishing on his side of 
the Badgworthy water, and Mr. Knight (as he was 
then) showed on his side the same liberality. 

On the upper part of the Oare water, and on 
Weir and Chalk, also Mr. Snow's property, it was 
only necessary to call at the cottage of the then 
keeper, old Joe Kingdom, of Oareford, who is still 
alive, and pay him the sum of one shilling, to procure 
a day's fishing on these typical Exmoor streams. 

I 
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Such were in those days the fisherman's waters and 
opportunities, and I can convey a good deal to my 
brothers of the rod by adding that Lorna Doone 
and her votaries where then unknown ! 

I will shortly say that I consider the trout fishing 
in the early sixties was better than it has been since, 
chiefly owing to the very small number of hotels, 
lodging houses, and consequently fishermen. Since 
that time it has had its ups and downs in accordance 
with the way it has been looked after and treated, 
but it has always been good in most of the streams, 
with some exceptions, where the poacher has killed 
the goose with the golden eggs. 

I myself have worked nearly all the waters 
thoroughly at various times and killed a great many 
trout, but to some extent I have been handicapped 
by very seldom indeed being able to take my fishing 
before August and September, and so missing the 
best months for the fly. 

As I said, I have taken a chance day or two at 
Simonsbath in the spring, and I have also been once 
or twice to Lynmouth at Easter time, but very rarely. 
Once I came to the last named place with a friend 
for ten or twelve days at the end of March. We 
fished on the moor in different streams on six days, 
and my average (which I kept in a diary) was 
seventy-eight, but we had long tramps to make 
from our base, helped sometimes only by a carriage. 
I remember the first day we were out very heavy 
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thunder showers fell, which brought the water down 
and helped us for the rest of our time. 

I should not like to say how many times I have 
passed the century in my baskets during the last forty 
years, but certainly very often. About ten dozen has 
been rather a favourite number with me, but only 
once have I exceeded one hundred and twenty-five, 
and that was on a good day up Chalk and the head 
of Badgworthy (walking from one to the other over 
the hills) when, fishing from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., I 
got one hundred and sixty-seven. I remember 
coYning home that day to Wellfield Cottage, above 
Brendon, with a large basket filled to the brim and 
both pockets of my coat, which I had lined with 
pocket handkerchiefs and newspapers, also full, and 
my people, too, well remember the number of plates 
and dishes which had to be brought to me as I 
turned all my catch out. 

If one hits upon a real good day, wind and water 
favourable and the fish hungry, even these numbers 
can be easily surpassed by an angler who is up to 
the game. One great Exmoor fisherman. Parson 
Gould, secured a miraculous draught of over three 
hundred earlier in the century, and many tales are 
told of how carts had to be brought into requi- 
sition to bring the spoil home, etc. But I should 
like to know for how long he fished ; some people 
say from sunrise to sunset in a day in June, which 
is doubtless an exaggeration, but anyhow when you 
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come to such large numbers as this, given, of 
course, a large amount of skill, I look upon physical 
endurance as a long way the most important qualifi- 
cation. These old Devonshire parsons were real 
tough fellows in every kind of sport on the moor. 
There are some days when you wish you had 
not come and it beconies a real labour to catch 
even two dozen fish or less. There is sport though 
even in this, though as a rule the wily fisherman 
would not fish on such a day at all. 

But before I go into the question of the best 
days on which to fish I want to say a few words 
about big catches. There is terrible jealousy 
amongst fishermen, and often when a man has made 
a good basket there is a great outcry and one 
hears such words as ** massacre," ** fishing for the 
pot," and various other sarcasms. 

My experience has been that this outcry generally 
or almost always comes from gentlemen who are 
absolutely incapable oi catching anything like such 
numbers themselves, but who would almost give 
their eyes to be able to do so, and who therefore 
sneer at their neighbour ; but there are a few who 
are honest in their criticism, and who say (as one 
did to me the other day) that when he has caught 
a certain number of fish he is content to stop. 
Being now older than I was I am not at all sure 
I do not agree with him, but he added ** It is all 
I want and I don't care to kill creatures unless 
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they are of some use to me." Now I can't agree 
with this dictum, for I consider it a kind of ** fishing 
for the pot. " Where does the sport come in ? There 
is a sort of fascination for me when the trout are 
rising well and I am scoring off them. I cannot 
stop. There is the same fascination in all kind of 
sport. Would the man who had killed five brace 
of grouse stop ? or the man who on Exmoor itself 
had brought down say two brace of blackcock? 
The only other argument against catching many is 
the smallness of the trout, but I have dealt with 
this before and told you that the average Exmoor 
trout are a race of dwarfs owing to the scarcity 
of succulent food. I ought to say that in every 
hundred fish I catch I reckon I have to throw back 
again about fifteen or seventeen. Having now 
passed middle age I am not sure that I do not 
consider that three or four hours' fishing at a 
stretch is enough ; but I should never blame the 
man who is carried away by the sport and cares 
to double that time. 

But I must get back to the actual fishing. I 
need not say again that you must fish up stream 
whenever you possibly can ; in fact if you have a 
choice you should choose your stream according to 
the wind. This is especially necessary on narrow 
streams such as Weir, Chalk and Farley, and also 
to a great extent up Badgworthy, but on the Barle 
and lower part of the Lyn you can generally get 
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an up and across cast on some of the winding's 
unless the wind is very strong. We all know that 
the trout invariably lie with their heads pointing* 
upwards against the flow of the water, and therefore 
firstly, they cannot see. the fisherman so easily when 
he approaches them from behind, and, secondly, when 
the fish rises at your fly you strike down into him 
as it were, and are much more likely to hook him 
than when fishing down stream you have to strike 
up and away from his open mouth. So it comes 
about that when fishing down stream you have to 
use much greater care in not being seen, kneeling- 
and almost crawling and taking advantage of every 
curl in the course of the brook and of every bush 
and tuft of heather as you go. In fact in very 
clear water, except where good cover offers itself, 
it becomes almost hopeless work, and I have known 
good fishermen, finding these conditions existing, 
walk straight off home again in disgust without 
even wetting their flies. There is no doubt that 
these thoroughly unfavourable conditions test the 
good fisherman better, but even for him such sport 
becomes very wearisome, and, generally speaking, his 
experience ought to teach him not to encounter such 
a state of things. For instance, one would try to 
shun Badgworthy, Chalk or Weir when there was 
a strong wind from the eastward. On the other 
hand, when there is any colour in the water down 
stream fishing does not become such a labour, 
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though it is never so agreeable as Rshing the other 
way. With lots of water and colour you even 
cover more of the streams and rise and hook more 
fish, but you bring many less to bank. You also 
get some advantage in being able to fish certain 
good back waters the right way on, which you 
would not be doing fishing up stream. 

Whichever way you fish in these moorland burns 
you must first get down as near as you can to the 
level of the water, and, secondly, use every effort to 
conceal yourself, and your shadow, if the sun is out 
strong, and it's here that the fishing instinct and 
power of observation of an old hand comes in. As 
to your clothes and all your paraphernalia, avoid 
everything new and bright such as a new well- 
polished rod, a new basket, and above all new 
shining brass fittings on the one or the other. 
The ** complete angler," newly equipped from a 
London toyshop, is a terrible person, and not only 
catches no fish himself, but scares them away 
from his humble followers. I once saw two such 
fishing in a clear pool near Watersmeet with floats. 
They told me that they had seen a lot of roach, 
' which were the scurrying troutlets and gravelling 
frightened out of their wits lest no cover were safe 
enough to hide them from such warriors. 

Now as to weather, there can be no fixed rule. 
I have caught trout in snowstorms and also, rising 
well, just before a thunderstorm, and also when it 
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has been raging round me. I mention such weather 

as being unlikely for feeding, and so it is, as a rule. 

A bleak black north-easter is certainly the worst 

wind, when the sky, the water and the moors all 

look dark, cold and sombre and there is a grey 

mist hanging about the high ground. These lines 

from Lindsay Gordon describe such a day : 
** To right and to left extended 

The uplands are blank and drear, 
And their neutral tints are blended 

With the dead leaves sombre and sere ; « 
The cold grey mist from the still side 

Of the lake creeps slug'g-ish and sure, 
Bare and bleak is the hillside, 

Barren and bleak the moor." * 

And, if you add to this, low water and the wind 
down stream, go home to your fireside and to 
soup and joint without your fish. 

Now I must tell you the best day, or what ought 
to be the best day and generally is. First, as to the 
water, the second day after a flood when the fish 
are hungry for their second course ; next, a westerly 
or south-westerly breeze up stream and just enough, 
not more, to make a nice ripple on the still water, 
weather warm with fleeting clouds, and a light 
shower or two does no harm. In this sort of weather 
you ought to be able to have the proper course 
after your soup, and to be able to give plenty of 
fish both to the lady you love and to all other 
friends. 
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But, mind you, I can't guarantee the fish rising 
even in what appear the most /favourable conditions. 
Sometimes the best seeming weather fails and the 
very worse succeeds. The old rhymes about the 
fishing winds are not at all infallible. I won't go 
through these rhymes now, as they have been repeated 
in fishing books ad nauseam. These are the two 
extremes of fishing weather, and the state of things 
in between may be good or may not. The chief 
thing is to have your wind upstream. I have often 
started from Lynmouth to fish on a fair seeming 
morning, and soon after I got up, say to Badgworthy, 
a gale of wind and rain has set in. This is very 
nasty, as it is most difficult to keep one's fly on the 
water, but on the other hand you get rises in 
shallow reaches where it was hopeless to fish before. 
You see many a yellow flash at your fly in the 
lashed and tumbled water, but, alas, somehow you 
don't get your hook firmly into many trout, and 
the game is hardly worth the buffeting. 

Moreover, one of the worst times to fish is when 
a good deal of rain has fallen and a flood is 
threatened, but has in no way arrived, and the water 
keeps clear. The trout know by instinct that a 
great rush of water wrll soon be upon them and 
so keep warily in their holes, feeling that there will 
be plenty of time to think of food when the rising 
water brings them a surfeit of it. If you happen 
to be on the river when very heavy thunderstorms 
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bring down a sudden flood, you can either fish with 
a worm or put on a minnow or two larger and 
brighter flies and let them sink a little as you draw 
them through the water, and, if you begin by fishing 
in the still places at the edge of the banks, it is 
wonderful how quickly the fish will see them, even 
though the water looks very thick, and then as the 
mud slowly clears off the rising gets better and better. 
Later on, as I have already told you, there comes a 
period of some hours when the trout are glutted, 
dainty and sluggish — when you will catch fish, but 
only in about five or ten per cent, of rises. 

I will describe a day up Chalk as a good example 
of most Exmoor streams. Say you get to Oareford 
and find yourself at the little pool where Weir and 
Chalk join. Latterly I have approached this spot 
over the North Common from the high road, and 
then by the rough zigzag path which leads down 
to the valley. I found this useful, for from the brow 
of the hill I was able to prospect Chalk water for 
some distance up, and so see if any fisherman was 
already at work there, and act accordingly. From 
the junction, walk up by the road about one hundred 
yards and take a gated track between two walls on 
your right, which will bring you to the edge of the 
stream just beyond an enclosed meadow. Here down 
under the wall put your rod and tackle together. 
Use a small spike at the butt of your rod, because 
without it you would on occasions have to lay it 
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down amongst the bracken and heather, which 
means entanglement and delay. See that your gut 
collar, which you have had round your hat, runs 
straight and even, and soak it for a little before 
beginning seriously ; and then, when you do begin 
fishing, let your chief thought be to conceal your- 
self from the trout you are fishing for. This lower 
part of Chalk is quite good water with small pools 
and runs, and the banks are a little humpy, so there 
is plenty of scope for manoeuvring. When you ap- 
proach a pool from down stream, your first few 
throws ought to be made without even disturbing 
the fish in the tail of it. A favourite place for a 
rise is just where the water begins to drop quickly 
in to the pool below ; and you often see a yellow 
flash and feel a pluck at the actual edge of the little 
waterfall. 

But here I had better mention something which 
depends altogether upon a fisherman's powers of 
observation and his profiting by them. It is certain 
that not only during different seasons of the year, 
but even on different days, the rising places of the 
trout vary. I mean on one day you may catch the 
large bulk of your fish towards the tails of the pools 
and in the shallow runs, and on another nearly all 
the trout will seem to be in the black holes and deep 
back waters at the head. If there is a tendency in 
either of these directions you will soon observe it as 
you go along ; and then you will gather which are 
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the likely places for the day, and fish them more 
carefully than the others. Don't neglect shallow 
stickles because they don't look so trouty as other 
pieces of water, tor there are days when you catch 
nearly all your largest fish in such places as these. 
A still larger and more helpful experience is to know 
the streams so well from much fishing on them that 
you can pass over those stretches of water which 
from some cause or other are practically barren ; but 
on the moors there are very few blanks like this, 
unless poachers have been about ; or perhaps there 
is a pool or two with one of the large cannibal 
trout in them. 

We will suppose you are out fishing under the 
most favourable conditions, plenty of sherry-coloured 
water and a certain amount of north-westerly wind 
dead up stream, enough to ripple the long, still 
pools. You will soon come to one of these. Throw 
your red ant and water cricket gently at the lowest 
part of it, and then foot by foot work your line 
upwards, first by letting it out from where you 
stand, then by steadily and stoopingly creeping 
along the bank. You will get many rises as you 
go, and when you catch a little fish draw it firmly 
downwards so as not to disturb its brothers and 
sisters up above and lift it on to the bank. If it 
is a four-ounce fish, it will want a little more care 
and time, as a fish of this size on Exmoor is much 
more lively and even stronger than one of quite 
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three times the size in a canal-like river further up 
country. It is quite wrong and very silly to whip 
out your trout, however small they may be, directly 
you feel the pluck of a rise. Many times have I 
seen such a thing done with the sad effect that the 
fly is snapped off and left in the jaws of the retiring 
fish, and then, of course, the fisherman comes to tell 
you with a long face how he has just lost the largest 
trout of the day, **at least half a pound," while a 
poor little pigmy, about as long as your finger, with 
a nasty big hook in its mouth, is rolling in agony 
at the bottom of the stream. I used now and again 
carelessly to do this sort of thing myself for many 
years after I first began to fish. No, never strike 
hard or jerkily unless you are fishing with a wire 
cable, and even then a jerk is capable of doing any 
mischief. So you go along under the best con- 
ditions of wind and water, and in one of these 
long reaches, running from two to three feet deep, 
for a length of about fifteen yards, you may, as I 
have done, catch six or eight trout by careful fishing. 
Then you come very likely to a rocky corner, con- 
sisting of waterfalls and deep little holes by the side 
of them, and here throwing a good and accurate fly 
comes into account, just as if you had to plant it 
into the centre of a small bucket of water. 

Nearly all the water up Chalk is open except for 
a stray thorn bush or two ; but there is a small 
enclosure nearly half a mile up the stream where 
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a few bushes and blackberries everhang some ex- 
cellent little pits. In such places as these the good 
fly fisher gets a pull over the more moderate ones, 
for if you make a bad cast and get caught up in 
a branch you probaWy spoil the best water and 
frighten all the fish in it before you get clear. You 
must throw or switch your flies in through the open 
places, and if you do so deftly you are almost sure 
to be rewarded by a good rise, and then you have 
to lift your trout out quickly before he has time 
to take the line into the tangle of the blackberry 
shoots. 

Above this meadow you come to a rather poor 
stretch and it's not much use fishing it unless the 
water is quite high ; but just up above this, near a 
rocky corner where a small stream runs down a 
miniature combe from Mill Hill, excellent fishing 
begins again and goes on right up to near the source. 
The largest pool, with a bush growing near its 
head, will reward careful fishing from the tail 
upwards, and it was here that I secured four trout 
in two consecutive casts, and any one of my readers 
may have the luck to do it too, if he creeps up 
unseen by his prey and drops his casting line 
straight out and lightly, so that his flies drop quite 
naturally amongst a bevy of hungry and expectant 
trout, and above all if he manages when he catches 
the first fish not to disturb the others. 

Now and then you find a pool has been spoilt 
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by one angler whom you can't forestall — namely, 
an old heron, who rises and flaps off lazily when 
you disturb him. Look to your flies now and then. 
If one gets many rises without pulling out a fish, 
a suspicion arises that something is wrong, and you 
may find that the barb of the hook is broken, also 
your red ant will very likely want renewing, as the 
trout are sure to rend it, till a mere apology for a 
fly is left, though it is wonderful how sometimes 
the greedy trout will rise to a positive rag. 

This takes me away to the make of your flies. 
It is much safer to get them at one of the best 
tackle makers in London. You will either find the 
patterns you want in their books, or, if you have 
some peculiar fancy of your own, they will copy it 
for you better than anyone else can. Don't be 
deceived by that old and fair sounding advice, to 
get your flies from the local village shops, because 
(as is said) they supply the best flies to suit the 
river. If you fish much, you are almost sure to 
have all the most likely flies in your book, and you 
will find plenty of people at Lynton and Lynmouth 
who can give you the right patterns, and then, for 
goodness sake, have them made properly, even if 
you have to pay sixpence a dozen more for them. 
People are under the delusion that these village 
flies are locally made. They may be on very rare 
occasions, but I know from experience that as a 
rule they are cheap imports from inferior makers 
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in London or some provincial town. I have bought 
some and found when 1 have tested them that the 
g-ut often draws out from the shaft of the hook ! 
I don*t want to give many names in this book, 
but if you want good advice as to flies or any good 
lessons in Lyn fishing, I should at the present time 
advise you to consult Willie Bale, the shoemaker 
already mentioned, or one of the brothers Crocombe, 
sons of an old ex-keeper, who drive carriages now, 
but who will act as mentors in the art of fishing 
now and then when they get a chance. These 
three can throw a trout fly as well as anyone 
you will meet with in Lynmouth, and certainly 
there are no hints I have written in this book, 
which they do not know already and doubtless 
could give you a great many more. 

I have come right away from Chalk Water before 
I quite meant to. However there is nothing left 
specially to say about it, except that the fishing 
above the boundary wall, a long way up the stream, 
is quite as good, or to my mind even better, than 
the rest, and as a rule the fish are larger. Go 
on fishing up towards the source so long as you 
have six or eight inches in depth left to throw 
your fly into. If you cast well you will take your 
best fish in spaces only a foot or two broad, in 
between the reeds and rushes. Never think on 
these Exmoor streams that because the water gets 
very small you have seen, the end of the fishable 
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part of it. Sometimes, by walking up ai 
hundred yards or so, you will discover ai 
stretch of excellent, though miniature, pools 
trout in them. 

Nearly all I have said as to how to fish 
woodland streams as Chalk with the fly appl: 
Weir Water and Badgworthy, as also to tht 
lower down, where the river is ever so much I 
Vou must choose the most likely looking 
according to the height of the water, as this i 
much more difference in the big stream than 
small feeders. Your Rshing will be much 
laborious work from Millslade down to tb 
owing to the rocks and large stones you ha 
encounter. You can fish down stream better 
want to, as it is much easier to take efl 
cover than on the open moor. 

On the Barle the fishing is all quite oper 
no bushes, and you have to fish it exactly a 
would Chalk or Badgworthy, except that it i 
rocky, with fewer falls and much broader. 
applies specially below Simonsbath, which, as 1 
before said, 1 find is the only water in these r 
where wading is really useful. By wading I 
mean walking right up the middle of the f 
wherever you can, and spoiling the fishing for 
for anyone who has the misfortune to foUov 
but at places the banks are high and broker 
here 1 don't think any harm is done to othi 
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your getting down into shallow water at the side 
moreover it is often necessary to cross the Barle 
to approach various parts of the water properly. 
Don't give up the Barle trout as hopeless if for 
one or two hours they will not make any sign. 
They are much more variable and uncertain than 
their sisters on the Lyn, but to my mind they are 
more worth wooing. I once caught two six-ounce 
fish at one cast in the bend just above Sheardon 
Hutch, and nothing in Exmoor fishing can beat such 
sport as that. Salmon come high up the Barle at 
times, but I have never hooked any there above 
Withypool. I will leave the trout fly fishing now, 
and I fear I have often repeated myself, especially 
in trying to rub in the two chief things to command 
success, namely, fishing up stream and concealing 
yourself. 

A few lines about worm fishing for trout. In 
clear low water 1 consider it more difficult than, 
or at all events quite as difficult as fly fishing. 
As to worm fishing for trout in general, don't you 
believe that it is quite an inferior kind of sport and 
hardly to be named amongst fly fishermen. This is 
all utter nonsense, and is only put forward by those 
who fancy themselves at fly fishing and know more 
or less about it, but who are utterly ignorant in the 
art of worm fishing, which they pretend to despise, 
simply because they don't understand it. I like fishing 
with the fly ten times better than I do with the worm, 
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but I think that worm fishing- in clear water is, if 
anything, more difficult than fly fishing. The gentle- 
man who is only good at the latter has to go home 
when the fish are quite off the rise. In some of the 
northern rivers the trout are supposed hardly to rise 
at all to the fly during July and a good part of 
August. I am not so certain that this theory is 
always borne out by results, and doubt such fixed 
rules. However, I once had a day or two in the 
Coquet, in Northumberland, in July, and was accom- 
panied by a very good fly fishing friend. We fished 
hard one day for many hours in very good water 
and our flies only attracted two or three small trout. 
At the end of that time we both felt rather **sick,'* 
and my friend said it was no good and he was going 
home. I suggested worms, but he utterly despised 
them, like a great many other people do. In the 
result he walked home disappointed to our inn, and 
I proceeded to collect all the worms I could in the 
fields, and then to fish with them in the likely places. 
The result was I got thirty-eight excellent trout before 
I came home to dinner, weighing from threequarters 
of a pound downwards. I think I scored, and con- 
sider I had almost as good sport as I should have 
had with the fly ; but my friend would not agree 
with me, simply because he had never tried the 
worm. 

Sometimes circumstances drive one to fish with 
a worm in thick water. I agree that the sport 
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falls off here, but, as I have said before, I don't 
for a moment agree that it is unsportsmanlike. 
There is a great fascination in not knowing what 
sort of fish you may get hold of, from a fifteen 
pound salmon down to a one-ounce troutlet, or, 
where there are no salmon or peal, from a giant 
trout down to a pigmy. I remember once after a 
ver}- heavy flood I went out and stood close to the 
side of the picturesque old ivy covered bridge below 
the blacksmith's shop above Brendon village, and 
without shifting my ground caught fifty good trout 
and then stopped. This, I admit, savoured some- 
what of the **pot," but I wanted some dishes of 
trout for some neighbouring friends. I quote it to 
show how very plentiful the trout have been in the 
Lyn at times. Just above here, too, in the pool of 
broad still water starting from the road at Leyford 
up to the meadows, my old friend, Mr. Batson, 
caught over three dozen beauties one day with the 
fly." 

Worm fishing in clear water requires quite as 
much care on the Exmoor streams as with the fly. 
Throw your worm in lightly and hide yourself as 
much as you can, these are the two objects to aim 
at, and, as in fly fishing, work up stream. For 
myself I have never used Stewart tackle, /.^., two 
or three hooks one above the other, but always a 
small single hook, simply for the reason that one 
does not get caught in the bottom or elsewhere as 
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much. Using your discretion properly, after experi- 
ence as to when to strike, is a very important point, 
sometimes you can give your fish plenty of time, 
when he takes you under the bank or in a deep 
hole by the side of a fall, at others when the bite 
comes in the fast running water of the stickles, you 
should strike at once as, however much you slacken 
your line, the trout will feel the drag of it. But I 
think I ought to say that, in spite of my upholding 
worm fishing as I have done, I have hardly ever 
gone in for it on the moorland streams near 
Lynmouth, because, as I have said, I like the fly 
so much better when I can use it, and another 
thing about is, it is a much cleaner sport. Amongst 
the rocks and in the deep holes of the main Lyn 
river it is quite a different matter, and there I have 
often had good sport under the trees with the worm 
and various grubs. Perhaps in this part of the 
river when the water is very low and the weather 
is hot, the best bait is a woodlouse on a small fine 
hook with a short shank to it and about two yards 
of good single hair for your casting line. Use only 
one small shot as weight, or better still, if you can 
get your line to sink, none at all. You want a 
small handy landing net for this fishing, as you are 
likely to get a half-pounder or even a larger trout, 
and single hair snaps very easily, so that almost 
the last dying kick of a fish may give him back 
his life and liberty. 
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I think fishing on the main river you should 
start with the fly and try your very best with it, 
but you should always take in your basket a bag" 
of well scoured worms in moss, in case you should 
be driven to use them. Many times have I regretted 
not thinking of this, when I have had to waste 
nearly an hour looking for them in a barren land 
of dry stones and blackberry bushes. In a' country 
of rocks and trees woodlice are easier to find, and 
if you can come across the dead trunk of a tree 
you will soon fill your box or bottle from under the 
peeling bark. In grub fishing of all sorts I have 
noticed that those kinds which are commonest round 
the banks of the part of the river where you are 
fishing are much more readily taken by the trout. 
Woodlice for instance and certain caterpillars which 
hang and fall from the trees at certain seasons, are 
best in the rocky wooded parts of the river from 
the sea up to Brendon, but above this the cow dung 
grubs which you find in the meadows beat most 
other things hollow, though they are not much use 
down below on the woodlouse grounds. One thing 
about the worm is that it is useful everywhere. 

I have been driven to desperation for sport and 
trout in a dry summer. Once in such straits I 
consulted my old friend, Fisherman Richards, just 
dead, an old keeper of Mr. Halliday's, and we 
plotted together for a very early expedition up to 
Ashton Water with single hair and the worm as the 
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only chance in such times as these. We did start 
early too, for I think it was soon after midnight we 
faced Countisbury Hill, and I remember that at once 
poor old Richards began to boast about walking six 
or seven miles an hour, or some such ridiculous 
distance, and I had to tell him in forcible language 
that I utterly declined to attempt anything of the 
kind, not that I for one moment think he intended 
or was able to do it himself. There was a fine 
moon, and when we got on to the common above 
Ashton Farm before going down the grass path by 
the wall we saw a beautiful sight, for the whole 
length of the valley down below us was full of a 
white fleecy mist, like clouds of cotton wool with 
the moon shining on the surface of it. We got 
down the steep hill and began fishing just at the 
first very faint glimmer of dawn, and so we went 
on hard at it, passing and repassing each other, right 
up to the deep holes at the top of the Parsonage 
water at Oare. We fished so equally that after 
going twice over some of the water, and finishing 
at about 9 a.m., we found we had each of us caught 
about four dozen trout, some very nice ones. My 
old companion was a little bit given to draw the 
long bow, and almost every time for many years 
after when I talked to him of this expedition he used 
to add a few to the numbers I have here given. 
However, our baskets of well over forty each were 
good ones when we consider the state of the water, 
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which made it almost impossible to catch any trout 
at all in the full light of day. I remember beingc 
dog" tired after another long walk home by the river 
and going very early to bed that evening. 

At Heddon*s Mouth, as I said when dealing with 
the river there, worm fishing is a necessity over 
most of the water, and unless you are pretty good 
at working your bait in amongst bushes which is 
an art in itself, you will not do much. Really 
one sometimes longs for difficulties such as these, 
for it helps to keep off the duffers who do more 
harm in putting the trout to flight than in capturing 
them. I would sooner, much sooner, follow a good 
fisherman up a stream than a bad one with all his 
splashes and flashes, even though the former caught 
many more fish. At Heddon*s Mouth you must 
make up your mind to a pretty' rough job after 
you have got up into the bushes ; at some places 
in the water, and at others out of it amongst 
brambles and nettles. The more difficult a pool 
looks the more you should determine to circumvent 
it, as here you are pretty sure to get the best 
fish. 

I have hardly ever tried a worm at Simonsbath, 
but the parson who used to be there for many 
years, my good old friend, Mr. Thompson, was what 
a boy would call a **real nailer" at it, nobody 
better, and I never liked hearing he was on the 
river before me. What he does not know about 
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wt)rm fishing for trout on Exmoor is not worth 
knowing. 

And now I will stop this somewhat dull prose 
as to how to catch Exmoor fish ; and very prosy 
the actual fishing for them is no doubt, but at 
the same time all your surroundings are full of 
poetry. I don't refer to the Doone legend, heaven 
forbid, for of that though the novel is one of the 
best, one can't help getting very sick indeed, and 
it has got to savour more of Cockheyism than 
poetry. No, the poetry is in the stones, the 
running brooks, the heather, and the trees, and in 
everything you see around you. Take out your rod 
if you like, fisherman or no fisherman ; catch no 
fish, look about you and observe, and you will be 
happy ; think about it a bit, breathe the air, think 
about it a bit more, and you will be happier still, 
and feel on better terms with your neighbours and 
with the world in general. At all events you will 
agree with me that it takes a deal to beat Exmoor 
and the fringes of it which overhang the Severn sea. 
It is beautiful or grand in every kind of weather, 
from the bright cloudless summer day to the raging 
thunderstorm ; and even a fog makes up in weirdness 
for the charms it hides. 

May the fisherman catch many trout, so that he 
may mix all these beauties with success in the sport 
he loves. 
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Fisherman, fisherman, 
Why don't you look? 

Splash goes your fly again 
Into the brook. 

Frightened the fishes 
Dart to their lair, 

Not fishing, fisherman, 
Loving's your care. 

Here an old troutlet 
Laughs in the pool, 
** Fisherman, fisherman, 
Fm not a fool. 

Go put your fishing rod 

Up on the shelf, 
Stop catching others. 

You're caught yourself." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 

SEA FISHING — "SNATCHING" — EXMOOR SPORTS 

LYNTON CRICKET, ETC, 

Perhaps there is one thing that I ought to say 
a word or two about in this book. It is sea 
fishing, which may be interesting to many of my 
readers. I am a b^ddish sailor myself, and know 
little about the subject. All I have done is to fish 
in the sea from the land, i.e., from Lee Stone, 
close to Lee Abbey, with the permission and in 
the company of my friend, Mr. C. F. Bailey, as 
this fishing is in his private grounds ; but there are 
other points on the coast notably Yellow Stone, 
close by, where you can manage fishing of the 
same sort. Vou bait with fresh fish, such as pieces 
of herring or whiting, or on smaller hooks with 
herring roe, etc. Fasten one end of your stout line 
to a ring in the rocks, coil it so as to be 
unimpeded when it flies out, and at the other end 
fasten two or three hooks on gimp or whipcord, 
or some smaller ones on stout gut for the smaller 
fry if you like, and at the end of all tie a stone 
about as large as a lawn tennis ball, or a little larger, 
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to a piece of string much weaker than the line 
itself. This, of course, is done so that in the very- 
probable event of your weight, the stone, getting 
caught in the rocks at the bottom, however hard 
you may haul to free it, the break will be in the 
weaker string, and so you will only lose the stone 
itself. When your line is already baited you 
take it in your hand about a yard and a half from 
the end, and whirl it with the stone attached 
several times around your head and then away into 
the sea below you as far as it will go, and then 
wait for your bite. You may catch anything from 
a large conger down to a very small fish. 

I have enjoyed it much on the few days I have 
had, but then it has been in genial weather, with 
a lunch of hot chops and potatoes supplied on the 
spot by my kind host. It would be quite a 
different job as worked out by the villagers on 
bitterly cold winter evenings. You can also manage 
this fishing on a strong bamboo rod, with a tough 
line and upright rings, but your sport might 
become a little too hot, supposing you got hold of, 
let us say, a twelve pound conger, and you could 
not, at all events, haul it up the rocks. 

Now as to Lynmouth sea fishing in general. 
I have got my old friend who knows as much 
about it as anyone in the place to write a fe^v 
notes upon it and here they are : — 

**The sea fishing at Lynmouth cannot be called 
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good, but for those, like the writer, who do not 
mind many failures and are well pleased with 
moderate success, there is amusement to be found. 

A few remarks on boating will be in order to 
begin with. There is water inside the harbour at 
ordinary tides for a sailing boat drawing two feet 
six inches at an hour and a half before high water, 
but at dead neap tides she will just float at high 
water. But as long as the western ridge is not 
covered at high water, boats can lie in safety in 
the river bed as far down as half tide mark. The 
best wind for boating is that between north and 
west. When it gets south of west it becomes 
squally, sometimes dangerously so. When the wind 
is easterly it is unsteady close in to the land, and 
should you be below the place at high water you 
will not get up till the tide slackens, involving 
possibly a delay of three or four hours. There is a 
channel down to low water for rowing boats, but 
this dries as the tide goes out. Should there be 
any ground sea it may be necessary to delay coming 
in till half flood, as the sea generally rises with the 
tide. 

The fish which are more or less about Lynmouth 
are conger, three kinds of ray (skate, thornback, 
and spotted ray), whiting pollack, whiting pout, 
bass, grey mullet, and in some years cod and 
codling are plentiful, while in others none are found. 
Mackerel are also uncertain in their visits, July and 
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August being generally the best months. Herrings 
are generally present from the middle of October to 
the New Year, but the catch is dependent on their 
coming close in, and upon the weather. The true 
whiting is also found more or less during the 
herring season. 

As for baits, mussels are found at the mouth of 
the river. There are a few lug worms in the sandy 
gutter leading to the west weir, but you must have 
a pick as well as a spade to dig them as the ground 
is so stony. There were formerly ragworm on the 
east bank of the river opposite the Quay, but the 
rubbish from the cliff railway silted up the bed, and 
there are none to speak of nearer than Combmartin 
now. Squid may sometimes be got from the man 
who fishes the Weir. The best ground for whiting 
pollack is between the Weir post and Lee Stone 
and the writer has been accustomed to whiff from 
a sailing boat with leads of two and three pounds 
weight, the lead a foot or eighteen inches below 
the boom, and every now and then touching the 
ground, using the tail of a fresh water eel threaded 
on a large single hook as a spinning bait, and one 
or two white flies above, which should be tied on 
comparatively light gut in case of hooking the weed. 
The lead also is liable to be caught between two 
rocks. So it is well to fasten a cork buoy to the 
inner end of the line, and throw it overboard in case 
of a foul, then wear round and pick it up the 
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reverse way, which generally succeeds. In the dark 

you may pick up a few fish at the surface off the 

mouth of the river. This fishing* is best from May 

to the beginning of July, coming on again towards 

the end of September, but is often a failure. 

I think something might be done with the rod or 

hair drift line on the first of the ebb at spring tides, 

by bringing up in a small boat just above WringcliflL' 

Rock and fishing the stream below it. I have several 

times found pollack up to 3 lb fairly plentiful there. 

Lee Stone close in might be tried in the same 

manner. The following are a sample of the catches, 

time about three hours : — 

1885, July 4th... 19 pollack, i bass. ..Total 27J Ib-.-Larg-est 3J lb. 

>» >» otn... o ,, ... ,, 14 »>■•• »» 3* i» 

looo ,, ist...o ,, ... )) 15 »»••• »> 32 >» 

1898 ,, 12th. ..24 ,, ... ,, 22 ,, I mackerel i^ ,, 

I have taken a fair number from 4 lb to 5 lb, one 
8 lb, and one 10 lb. 

List of mackerel taken. 



1884 ... 


151 


1890 .. 


19 


1896 .. 


I 


1885 ... 


3 


1891 .. 


2 


1897 .. 


6 


1886 ... 


171 


1892 .. 


271 


1898 .. 


103 


1887 ... 


5 


1894 .. 


25 






1889 ... 


4 


1895 .. 


45 







Largest fish \% lb. In 1892 ninety-nine fish were 
taken in three hours by myself and the boatman 
working four lines. 

The first high spring tides in August are soon 
enough for whiting pout (locally called glowers). 



\' 
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The best time is on the ebb, beginning as the tide 
leaves the harbour, working outward toward the 
Sand Ridge buoy as the tide slacks. I have taken 
with a friend as many as one hundred and fifty- 
One pound weight is here good. You can also fish 
the flood tide in the bay, beginning an hour and a 
half before high water ; but the ebb is generally 
the most productive. Occasionally small bream and 
gurnet are taken, and a heavy line is generally put 
out for conger or skate. The usual charge for man, 
bo^t, lines and bait is two shillings an hour. 

Mr. Cecil Bevan, of the Lyn Valley Hotel, has 
a very complete outfit of long lines. In the season 
when bait is obtainable he often lays out a spiller 
for the amusement of his guests. At that time 
half a dozen conger or skate is a fair take, but 
later on, from October to the New Year, he reckons 
his catches by the hundredweight. Flat fish are very 
rare. There is a sandy patch off Hollowbrook at 
the lower end of Woodybay where I have some- 
times caught two or three dabs, and I have several 
times shot a small spiller on the Sand Ridge, but 
a smooth dab about a pound is the only fish I ever 
caught. Soles and red mullet may be caught with 
a trammel net in Lynmouth and Woodybay. In 
fine, warm summers, at spring tides, good catches 
of prawns may be made on the shore between Lyn- 
mouth and the Foreland in the rocky pools. An old 
fisherman told me that he always caught most just 
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as the young flood was making, by working his net 
in the seaweed at the water*s edge. If there is any 
ground sea the prawns go off into deeper water at 
once. There are generally plenty of bass about in 
the summer ; the difficulty is to get at them. The 
fishing along the shore from Lynmouth eastward to 
the cave called Stairhole is sometimes good. You 
must go to Stairhole about low water and fish from 
the rocks, returning as the tide rises. The beach 
just to the eastward of the Manor House is good 
when the tide comes to the foot of it. Use a float 
and eighteen inches or two feet strong twisted gut. 
Put the lead close to the float, that the bait may 
knock about freely just outside the broken water. 
Squid is the best bait, or a prawn, and failing them, 
a small fresh fish or piece of fresh herring or 
mackerel. Spinning is almost impossible owing to 
the green weed from the river. They may also be 
taken in the river with a stout paternoster. Use a 
good-sized piece of skate or dogfish liver, a fowl's 
liver, piece of salt herring or bloater, tail of a fresh 
water eel skinned, or even a piece of raw meat will 
often catch them. Use a piece of thread to fasten your 
sinker to the paternoster as the ground is very fouL 
I have repeatedly caught a couple in a tide 7 lb to 
8 1b, once a fish iijlb, and have known one of 
18 lb. Sometimes outside the fish run small, while 
in the river they are generally a fair size. Grey 
mullet are plentiful, but, as elsewhere, difficult to 
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catch. Use a paternoster with one or two small 
Limerick hooks, say No. 8. Bait with small 
mussels, soft roe of salt herring cut in small 
pieces a day before using, and dried in the air. 
Whitebait also is good. A local angler, who is very 
successful and whose back premises adjoin the river, 
uses butter or cheese. They have been caught up 
to 6 lb, and I have several times caught bass up 
to 8 lb on the mullet tackle baited with herring 
roe. After dark, pollack and whiting pout may be 
caught from the black quay below the tower, and 
in the late autumn conger, cod and large pollack 
are caught sometimes below the footbridge with a 
piece of fresh herring." 

I do not want to have to hark back once more 
to the unsavoury subject of the snatching, except 
to make a confession that once and once only I 
myself wilfully and of malice aforethought did kill 
and murder the lordly salmon in this way, and in 
the short twenty minutes during which I was so 
criminally engaged, it showed me how very easy it 
was to take the fish, and how there was absolutely 
no sport in it, if the fishing as was usually the 
case, was carried on with tackle strong enough to 
haul out an embedded rock. 

In the early days of the epidemic in 1873, in 
a heavy flood, I was carrying my salmon rod to 
try Peel Pool and Black Pool, when I met a 
villager carrying four or five fine fish, who told me 
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he had got them all in a very short time in a 
place just out of Lynmouth village, and below the 
cottages at Middleham. The temptation seized me 
just to have a try on the quiet, and to see what I 
could do. So down I went, baited my usual hook 
in the usual way and on single salmon gut, threw 
it across the heavy water and worked it towards 
me. I felt several checks, salmon and otherwise, 
and without having to wait long was into a decent 
fish, which I very soon banked, and found that I 
had hooked him outside the lower jaw, the barb 
going from outside into his mouth, and I am 
ashamed to say 1 kept it. I think it weighed 
about twelve pounds. By this time I was being 
observed by several old friends on the bank, who 
wondered what on earth I was up to. However, 
once more I tried, and hooked a beautiful bright 
one of about fifteen pounds, in the ventral fin. I 
landed him after a bit of play and then came an 
uproar from behind me, and I was very strongly 
advised ** for the sake of my reputation" to let the 
fish go. This, I confess rather reluctantly I did. 
Of course, afterwards some said **what a fool I 
was " not to keep it, and moreover, the comic part 
was, that one of the gentlemen who expressed so 
much virtuous indignation was a notorious though 
a secret and unassuming snatcher ! Now this was 
my first and last attempt of this kind, and I 
remember even then I only fished with my usual 
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tackle and a small salmon hook. There was very 
little real sport even in this, and such sport could 
only be in landing the fish on comparatively fine 
tackle, but when one considers the usual mode of 
snatching with a large bare hook, at worst a 
triangle, heavily weighted, and attached to a line 
like a cable, which hauls the fish out in something 
under a minute, the whole thing can only be 
described as an easy and uninteresting form of 
butchery. 

This carries me to a prolonged struggle which I 
had with a salmon, also hooked foul, but quite un- 
wittingly and without the least malice prepense on 
my part. It was in the small rocky rather deep 
pool in the grounds of Glen Lyn, just below the 
first wooden bridge. I had heard that one or two 
fish had got up there, and was invited by the late 
Mr. W. K. Riddell to come and try for them. I 
proceeded to take my stand on the flat rock by t6e 
side of the pool and dropped a couple of lobworms, 
quite covering my hook, over the edge of it into the 
deep hole close under the fall. I remember I let my 
line go quite slack and patiently waited till I thought 
I saw something moving it, then I drew up gently 
and struck and, lo ! a fish, which I did not even 
see for over three quarters of an hour afterwards ! 
It turned out a somewhat remarkable fight, for pull 
as hard as I dared do at risk of a break, I could 
make no impression whatever on the fish who kept 
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sailing backwards and forwards down in the bed of 
the pool. I could not understand it, and imagined 
I had a real monster. I had nothing to do but 
give it the butt till my arms ached, and in the 
meanwhile the wooden bridge above me became a 
sort of playhouse gallery, as all my friends, ladies 
and gentlemen, from the village hard by, hearing of 
this heroic struggle, hurried up to witness it ! Later 
came refreshment to the jaded warrior, for the kind- 
hearted Mr. Riddell brought me down biscuits and 
whiskey and water on a silver salver from the 
house, and the welcome liquid he poured down my 
throat himself amidst applause from the onlookers. 
At last the fish, who had not been so well treated 
as I had been, began after an hour inch by inch to 
yield, and then the somewhat farcical mystery was 
explained. He only weighed 11 lb and was hooked 
in the back fin ! and was soon gaffed for me by an 
active fisherman friend who had just arrived upon 
the scene. By the look of the bait afterwards, and 
by the movements of the line when I got the bite, 
I feel pretty sure that this fish had been playing 
with the worms and rolling on them, and so had 
hooked itself, as I know they will do this at times 
when lazy in their feeding. 

T have purposely avoided much reference in this 
book to other sports besides the fishing on Exmoor. 
These are many, but, of course, the red deer hunting 
is miles in front of everything else, and its glories 
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have been said and sung over and over again. I 
have only followed the hounds on horseback two or 
three times in my life, but I can't help, from my 
long experience on the moor and from often doing 
my best to follow on foot when the weather has 
been hopeless for fishing, knowing a good deal about 
it. One trait of some of the huntsmen who honour 
our moors always amuses me ; and I refer to journey- 
men tinkers and tailors, and certainly not to our real 
old sporting friends who come down season after 
season. I mean put a man on horseback, and he 
is at once, both literally and figuratively, " on the 
high horse," and looks down with scorn upon all 
humble pedestrians. I have often been most terribly 
snubbed by these gentry when, in a country of which 
I may know every inch, I have ventured humbly 
to tell them, perhaps foolishly, that they were 
going astray. I have even been asked the way by 
some of them, quite strangers in the land, and my 
directions have been scorned and discarded, and 
afterwards I have seen and heard of the consequences 
of it. This last summer I have strong reason to 
believe that a party of riders, through obstinacy in 
trying to get to Porlock by a way against which I 
warned them, did much damage to certain gates 
and fences in their ignorance and pigheadedness. 
However, the sport of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds is the best not only on Exmoor, but in 
all England, and so no wonder all residents and all 
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visitors are carried away by the fascination and 
renown of it. To show how we fishermen also are 
carried away by it, I can only quote two verses from 
a parody of **The Hunting Day," which I used 
many a time to sing at a village concert at Lynton, 
backed up by a vigorous chorus from the back of 
the room : — 

Fair vale of retreat 

Where the sweet "waters meet," 
Home of alpenstock, knapsack and teas ; 

Where the fishermen dream 

Of larg-e trout in the stream, 

While their flies are stuck fast in the trees. 
Thy paths are all empty to-day. 

No tourist has asked me the way. 

No Cockney voice shocks 

The grim Valley of Rocks, 

For they've all gone a hunting- to-day. 

Then the fisherman took 

One more look at his hook. 
But the nibbles g"ot fewer and fewer ; 

** Why the villag-e is mad. 

And it's really too bad. 
All the trout too have g'one to the moor." 

Then a mule in the Tors g-ave a neig'h — 

So he said : "I no longer can stay, 

I must take off my reel. 

Give up trout for John Peel, 
And join them a hunting to-day." 

Chorus — We'll all go a hunting to-day, &c. 

Shooting, of course, there is of various kinds. 
Grouse, as most people know, have been tried several 
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times, but they refuse to take to Exmoor, though 
everything would seem to suit them there. Black- 
cock and grey hen thrive, and give excellent sport, 
but they are not nearly as plentiful as they were 
twenty or thirty years ago, or at all events I know 
the bags are not as large as they used to be, in 
spite of the landowners doing all they can to spare 
the hens. Hares are very few and far between, but 
rabbits, in some parts, swarm on the moor itself and 
in the fields and hedgerows ; and there are a good 
many coveys of partridges about if you know where 
to look for them. Pheasants can hardly be said to 
exist on the moor or in its close neighbourhood, 
but this year I have heard of a brave doctor who 
is trying what he can do in rearing them. The 
foxes will no doubt have a word to say in the 
matter, and that reminds me that the greatest 
enemies of all game and of most animals, both 
tame and wild, are the cliff foxes, which chiefly 
inhabit the steeps and rocks bordering the Bristol 
Channel. They make long predatory expeditions at 
night and worry the unfortunate farmers, and owing 
to the nature of their retreats on the cliffs are no 
good for hunting purposes. 

There is one other sport on Exmoor which I 
should like to say a word about, for we have 
struggled to promote it and keep it up, more 
especially at Lynton, for many years past. I mean 
the best of all games, cricket. I remember be- 
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g-inning" it in the sixties when I was a small boy, 
and when we had no ground to play on at Lynton 
itself, but used to take very mixed teams over to 
Parracombe, where the late Mr. Pyke Nott, who was 
very keen, used to invite us. Then later on we 
raised various grounds of our own, always some- 
where bordering the road between the Valley of 
Rocks Hotel and the Castle Rock, sometimes in 
one of the fields close to the village, but more often 
in the inclosure in the Valley of Rocks itself, which 
now permanently exists, owing to the great help of 
Sir George Newnes, as the ground of the Lynton 
Cricket Club, with a pretty little thatched pavilion, 
and where, though the outfielding is naturally a little 
rough, there is a very decent pitch. Years ago my 
old friend Captain Hume, who was and is still an 
ardent cricketer, used to spend hours daily in rolling 
and in carrying on a war against our persistant 
enemies the rabbits. He would work out an excellent 
pitch in the evening for the great match of the morrow 
and come down early next morning to find the level 
bit he had so carefully prepared full of holes and a 
miniature rabbit warren. But his patience was un- 
limited, and he always gave us something we could 
play on and get a decent game. It was on this 
gfround that we played our historic match with Mine- 
head, of which I have the score before me as I write 
and which was mentioned as one of the records of 
the season in Baily*s Magazine and other periodicals. 
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Minehead has always of late years been strong at 
cricket, and on a certain morning in August, 1888, 
we Lynton cricketers trembled when we knew that a 
break was on its way over eighteen miles of meadow 
and moorland carrying eleven stalwarts, who we were 
quite certain were capable of meeting at least double 
the number of our own men. However, "they came, 
they saw, we conquered ! " When their eleven arrived 
at the Valley of Rocks, it was quite as we expected 
and dreaded. Good fellows they were, and good 
cricketers, including names which have figured in 
County and Public School teams. I won't mention 
any of the names on either side, except that the 
Lynton team was worthily led by the Rev. W. E. 
Cox, our parson. Minehead went in first, and we 
disposed of them all for six runs! and of this number 
one player, an Oxford friend of mine, and now a 
well known master at a large public school, made 
five. The truth is, they were all utterly helpless 
against a lob bowler, and looked as if they had 
never seen this simple kind of bowling in their lives 
before. I distinctly remember one of the great bats 
of their side, a stout yeoman farmer, whom I knew 
well, coming in. He was noted for his scientific 
batting, and the very first ball he received, which 
was the regulation slow lob, which pitches in front 
of the legs and curls on to the middle stump, he 
most carefully and elegantly played forward to, in- 
stead of stepping out and hitting it on the full pitch 
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out of the ground. Of course this ball, much to the 
batsman's surprise, quietly found its curly way to 
the same middle stump, its goal ; and my friend 
was so disgusted that he never came near the 
ground in the afternoon, and refused to go in a 
second time. Lynton went in and made a small but 
quite sufficient score, seventy-nine, and afterwards 
disposed of Minehead again for thirty-nine, and so 
won easily in one innings. 

It was a ** famous victory.'' The lobs got seven 
wickets for four runs in the first innings, and seven 
for twenty-one in the second. Two well known 
cricketing brothers who lived beyond Parracombe and 
generally played for us helped us much, one bowled 
excellently all the time at the opposite end and 
deserved more wickets than he got, and the other 
made twenty-eight out of the seventy-nine runs 
scored by Lynton. 

We have had many other victories and some 
defeats, too, on this little Valley of Rocks ground, 
but the wind has often been a great enemy, and 
many a time it has been impossible to keep the bails 
on the wickets. The one failing in our Lynton 
cricket though, was that we could never get many 
of the bonA fide village people to take the game 
up, but after all there was little wonder in this, for 
the cricket season came at that time when every 
villager was naturally making all he could out of 
the fleeting visitors, and all were so busy over this. 
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that they literally had hardly an hour to spare. 
Some, however, we did get to help us, chiefly as 
bowlers, and very useful one's, too. I must say that 
in June and July when they are not quite so full of 
work, more efforts might be made to bring out local 
latent talent. I have also played in some very 
enjoyable matches high up on the edge of the moor 
above Glenthorne on the Porlock road. This was 
real good old country cricket; very few of the players 
knew much about it, and the umpires absolutely 
nothing, and as to the ground — well the happiest 
and most comforting period in the day was when 
your two innings were over and you found yourself 
still a living man, especially when a very fast 
bowler in the Cambridge eleven had been pegging 
away all he knew at your shrinking form. 

But there was the mid-day dinner a kind hostess 
always provided for us at Wingate Farm, noted for 
the cooking of good Mrs. John Squire, the farmer's 
wife, and there was the excellent and mixed company, 
from the master of the staghounds and the neighbour- 
ing squires down to schoolboys and farm labourers, 
and many ladies, too, came to cheer on Oare or 
B rend on (for those were generally the sides), as the 
case might be. 

And now I think I had best stop all my wan- 
derings away from the real subject of my little 
book, the fishing, and about that there is little more 
to be said. My parting advice is that if you are 
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going to stay for six weeks or two months or longer 

in the country, go and thoroughly inspect the waters 

which I have tried, in writing, to describe to you, 

before you attempt seriously to fish them. Everyone, 

I think, goes a bit astray on strange waters, unless 

he takes a ** local,'* who knows all about it, out 

with him. If reading this book may make any 

brother fisherman's task easier at the start, I shall 

be very pleased. I don't think I can end better 

than by quoting you some lines from the poet James 

Thomson, in his **The Seasons" (Spring). These 

lines were written some hundred and seventy-five 

years ago, and help, I think, to show that our 

ancestors knew just as much of the sport as we do: 

** Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swelled with the vernal rains, is ebbed away, 
And, whitening down the mossy-tinctured stream 
Descends the billowy foam, now is the time, 
While yet the dark brown water aids the guile, 

To tempt the trout 

Just at the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mixed the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollowed bank. 
Reverted, plays in undulating flow ; 
There throw, nice judging, the delusive fly. 
And as you lead it round in artful curve. 
With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Straight as above the surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or urged by hunger leap. 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook. 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 
And to the shelving shore, slow dragging some. 
With various hand proportioned to their force." 
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Could anything be more realistic and truer than 
this? Why one almost thinks that the poet must 
have been on Badgworthy Water after a heavy peaty 
flood ! And do you impulsive and hard striking 
angler mark the words **with gentle twitch." 

There are many more lines to quote from this 
passage, but if the reader is of a poetical turn of 
mind, he can find it for himself. The fisherman is 
told how to treat the tiny trout he may catch : — 
*' Soft diseng'ag'e, and back into the stream 
The speckled infant throw." 

And then comes an excellent description of the 

capture of ** the monarch of the brook," who, when 

hooked, 

^* Flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 
Indignant of the guile ; " 

until at last the fisherman is able to drag his 

** unresisting prize" to the shore. You will also 

see in some earlier lines that the writer is opposed 

to worm fishing, and, from the vivid description he 

gives, he evidently did not break the necks of his 

trout before taking out the bait. 

But it is time to say good-bye to Exmoor and 

its big and little fishes, and I only hope I shall not 

be abused, like the author of ** Lorna Doone," for 

talking too much about a country whose chief charm 

is, or, alas, must I say has been, its loneliness. 



Lilies suggested on seeing some ivy tendrils torn by the 
River Lyn in a heavy flood, 

A long bright summer drinks the trickling stream, 

And all its rocks are dry ; 
The waterfalls once roaring only seem 

To heave a distant sigh. 

Where once the rushing river swept its banks, 

And tore the flowers away, 
The encroaching ivy, gently bowing, thanks 

The long long summer day ; 

And happy in its wantonness forgets 

The murmur down below. 
Just as 'mid joys we drive away regrets 

And distant sighs of woe. 

So all is calm, will sunshine last for ever? 

Are we ne'er more to mourn ? 
Alas ! a flood the ivy spray will sever. 

And leave those tendrils shorn. 
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Bad place" above Vella- 
cott's Pool, 8 

Bailey (Mr. C. F.), 141 

Bait, manner of taking-, 48 ; 
various kinds of, 133-4 

Bale (Willie), Shoemaker, best 
Fisher on the Lyn, 57 

Barbrook Mill, 25 

Barle, Upper Waters, i, 63 

Barle Fishing-, best in the 
neighbourhood, 30 ; open to 
Visitors to Exmoor Forest 
Hotel, 31 ; size of Trout 
in, 61, 117 ; open water, 99, 
103, 129 

Badg worthy Water, 14, 16, 

i7» i9» 55» 58, 117, 129 
Badgworthy Wood, 17, 18 
Batson (Mr. Thomas), of Eb- 

berley, 49, 84, 132 
Berry (Mrs.), at Heddon's 

Mouth, 36 
Bevan (Mr.), of Lyn Valley 

Hotel, 146 
Big Catches of Trout, 116 
Black Pool, 8, 81 ; a Fall into, 

82 
Blackmore's Lorna Doone,84, 

160 



Blacksmith's Forge at Bren- 
don, 13 

Boating at Lynmouth, 143 

Bridge in Brendon Village, 
132 

Brendon, 10 

Brendon Church, 12 

Brendon Two Gates : Meet- 
ing place of Staghounds,3i, 

63 

Casting, no 

Cataract, or Furze Pool, 9, 

83»99 
Chalk Water, 19, 21, 22, 2^, 

55, 111,117, 128; a Day on, 

122 

Cherry Bridge, 25 

Chetsford Water, 25 

Cliff Railway, 2 

Combe Park Water, 10, 27, 29, 

55 
Cosgate, 13, 16 

Countisbury Hill, 12, 13, 135 

Cox (Rev. W. E.), 156 

Cricket at Lynton, 155 

Crook Pool, 10 

Deer Park (Mr. Snow's), 17 

Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds, the best sport in 
England, 152 

Doone Valley, 19 

Dulverton Guide Book : 
Article on Fishing, 99 
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Early moming* fishing* forbid- 
den, 96 

Ebrington (Lord), 28 

Exe (The), i, 2, 99 

Exe Conservancy Board, 33 

Exford, I 

Exmoor Forest Hotel : Fish- 
ing on the Barle free to 
Visitors at, 31, 35 

Exmoor Scenery : Typical on 
Chalk Water, 23 

Farley Water, 27, 28, 55, 60, 

First Day (My) on Exmoor, 

28 
Fishermen for the Hotels, 26 
Flies, 107 
Flies for Peal, 93 
Flies : Two on a cast best 

for Exmoor waters, 105 
Flies : Where to get them, 127 
Flood Time : How to fish in, 

98 

Furze Hill Water, 25, 26, 56, 
Furze Pool, 9, 83, 99 

Glen Lyn, 27, 150; catches a 

Salmon in, 151 
Gould (Parson), catches three 

hundred Trout in a day, 115 
Gravelling left in a Pond, 65 
Grouse, 154 
"Gurt John Ridd," 84 

Halliday (Rev. Mr.), 113 
Hard Day's Work, A, 63 
Heddon's Mouth : Trippers 

there, 36; Fishing there, 36, 

136 



Hoccombe Water, 19 
Horner Water : Application 

to Fish in, 20 
How to Fish, 118 
Hume (Capt.), an ardent 

Cricketer, 155 
** Hunting Day" Song, a 

Parody, 153 
Hunter's Inn at Heddon's 

Mouth, 36 

Illegal Fishing, 5 
Island Pool, 10, 84 

Jeune (E. H.), of Lynmouth 
Manor House, 7 

Kingdon (Wm.), Postmaster 
and Blacksmith at Simons- 
bath, 33 

Knight (Sir F.), 20, 30, 113 

Lake (Benjamin) : Roads 

made by, 37 
Lanacre Bridge, i, 31, 32, 61, 

63 

Leave to Fish in Private 

Waters, 19-21 
Lee Abbey, 141 
Licence for the Barle, ^^ 
Limekiln Pool, 10, 83 
Lines for Sea Fishing, 146 
Lodgings at Brendon, 12 
Lodgings at Malmsmead, 15 
Long Pool : Passage for Sal- 
mon made, 10 ; Time Sal- 
mon take to get up to, 11 ; 
Salmon jumping at, 50, 86 ; 
Gaffing a Salmon in, 88 
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Loma Doone, 13, 85 

Loma's Bower, 16 

Lyn, I ; Characteristics of, 2 ; 
not a real Salmon River, 43 ; 
size of Trout in, 57 

Lynton and Lynmouth a start- 
ing" point, 1,2; Hotels at, 
3; Salmon Weir, 4; Stickles 
for Peal, 4 ; Old fashioned 
Concerts at, 84, 153; Fish- 
ing' at Easter time, 114; 
Boating at, 143; Sea Fish- 
ing at, 153 

Lyn bridge, 25 

Lyndale Hotel : Tenant of the 
Salmon Weir, 4, 94 

Lynmouth Association, 59 

Malmsmead, 13, 15, 17, 19 
Middleham, 5, 8, 149 
Millslade, 1 29 

Minehead Cricket Club, 156 
Minehead Road, 12 
Minnow Fishing, 51, loi 

New-Mill Stream, 26 
Newnes (Sir G.) 2, 86, 155 
Night Lines, 13 
Nott (Mr. Pyke) of Parra- 
combe, 155 

Oare, 13, 16, 135 
Oare Church, 22 
Oare W^ater, 19, 21, 112 

Parsonage Farm, 16 
Parsonage Water, 21, 135 
Peal : Good Stickles for, in 
Lynmouth Village, 4 



Peal Chad or Gravelling, 64 

Peal Fishing, 51 ; give ex- 
cellent play, 54 ; Flies for, 
93 ; Anecdote on, 95 ; Bait 
for, 102 

Peal Pool, 8, 79, 81 ; Salmon 
jumping at, 50 

Pinkery Pond, i, 34 

Porlock Streams, 25 



Ramsay Pool, 6, 8, 82 
Records of Baskets, 52 
Refreshment to be had at 

Malmsmead, 15 
Richards (Fisherman), 134 
Ridden (Mr. W. K.), 150 
Robbers Bridge, 24 
Rockford Bridge and Inn at, 

IT 

Rods used, 89 
Rod for Trout Fishing, 102 
Rods : Accidents to, 104 
Roe (Mr. Robert), 112 



Salmon Par or Gravelling, 65 
Salmon (young) and Trout, 
the difference between, 65 
Salmon, colour and condition 

of, 49 
Salmon jumping, 50 
Salmon, where to find them 

after a flood, 78 
Salmon Weir at Lynmouth, 4 
Salmon : Fly Fishing for, 6 
Salmon : Worm Fishing for, 

7,77 
Salmon : Best Pools for, 9 

Salmon : My first Fish, 11 
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Salmon : Snatching', 6, 149 ; 

Forty snatched in an hour 

at Vellacott's Pool, 45 ; 

Same fish hooked by two 

snatchers, 45 
Salmon : How they take the 

bait, 47 
Salmon : Rod and Tackle for, 

73 
Salmon : How I lost my first 

Fish, 75 
Salmon of 28 lb. caught in 

Peal Pool, 44 

Scenery above Brendon, 14 

Sea Fish at Lynmouth, 143 

Sea Fishing, 141 ■ 

Sea Trout in the Lyn, 43 

Sheardon Water, 32 

Shooting on Exmoor, 154 

Simon's Pool : Monster Trout, 

35 
Simonsbath,3i, 34, 35,62, 103, 

136 
Snatching Salmon, 6, 7, 45, 

149 
Snow (Mr.), 17, 19, 20, 21, 113 
Southern Wood, 13, 14 
Stag Pool, 10, 83 
Staghunter's Inn at Brendon, 

12 

Staghunting on Exmoor, 152 

Tackle for Salmon, 74 
Tackle for Trout, 104 
Taw and Torridge Conser- 
vators, 3, 7, 45 
Thompson (Mr.), 137 
Thompson's Season, 159 



Tickets for Fishing the Lyn, 3 
Tors at Lynmouth, 5 
Trout Hill, 19 
Trout and Peal Fishing at 

Heddon's Mouth, 38 
Trout : Size of Exmoor, 55 ; 

Anecdote of a 3 lb. fish, 58 

Valley of Rocks, 157 
Vellacott's Pool, 5, 6, 7, 8 ; 

Snatching Salmon in,. 45 ; 

Jumping at, 50 ; 79, 99 
Water above Brendon, 13 
** Water Slide," John Ridd's, 

17,18 
Watersnieet, 8, 13, 57, 82 ; 

Stone Bridge at, 9 

Watersmeet Road, 5 

Weir Water, 19, 22, 24, 55, 

112, 113, 117, 129 
Wellfield Cottage, Brendon, 

115 
West Lyn, 25, 27 

Wellsham Plains: Open Water 
at, 10 

Wind: Choose your Stream 
according to the, 117 

Wind : Fishing in a Storm, 
121 

Wingate Farm, 158 

Woodlouse as bait, 133 

Woody bay, 37, 146 

Woolhanger Pool, 59 

Worm Fishing not unsports- 
manlike, 99 

Worm Fishing for Trout, 130 

Yen worthy Farm, 63 
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